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FOREWORD 


H THE earth is the stap;e upon which the ever changing; drama 
of human events is enacted. The map is a rni'iiature leplica of 
tins stage, in whole or in part. In the flood of the particular 
events which characteiize our time, we are inclined to focus 
our attention upon the leading actors of the moment to the ex- 
clusion of the more permanent factors of the milieu in which 
the play is cast. Ours is a rapidly changing world and as such 
IS a world of confusion. Oreal wars threaten to sweep away the 
comfortahJe and familiar landmarks whicli have oriented our 
thinking hut events, as radical and far reaching as they may 
prove to he, must still take place within a structure of fixed and 
relatively permanent facts. The arrangement of the lands and 
the seas, the varying plnsu'al qualities of diflerenl areas and 
the di.strihution of minerals and other natural resources are 
fixed facts which direct every change in international politics. 
Through the long course of liistory other patterns, less perma- 
nent to he sure hut still with great resistance to change, have dt‘- 
veloped. The distribution of peoples in nurnher and kind, their 
trajectories of transport and communication, their indu.stnes 
and crops and their general ways of life and thought are facts 
which color all political change and in turn show surpiising re- 
.sistance to .such change. At no time in our history has the 


knowledge of these distrihutions been so nei essary an attribute 
to intelligent citi/enship. In the midst of confusion, we as a na- 
tion have come of age. A deluge of great, new problems is upon 
us. Our cherished isolation has proved to he an illusion. In- 
stead of our old, comfortable position west of the Atlantu, we 
now find oursel\(‘s between two great o(‘eans, ea< li fraught with 
danger. The leadership) and respionsihdiu of oui tuilire herni 
sphere have quit<‘ suddenl> become out iinujiie burden. Even 
Demoerary itself threatens to disappear as a wav of life unless 
we are able to nourish and maintain it until the dawn of a new 
pea(T 

Mr. Macf’adden has had a wide experieru'e in polilKal ear- 
lograph) and in this atlas has shown a most unusual ability 
in selecting for jiresentation those fads whn h are most piTli- 
nent to the iinderstaudmg not only of day to day events l>iil 
also to the hroadei, long term trends in politiral geography. 
The maps are skillfull v executral and the aecoinpanvmg e\|)o- 
silions have been c.i efullv developed to explain and amplify 
the maps. This atlas may well become a slanduid leferenet* for 
all persons com erned with or interested in world affairs. 


— Roukrt Huknktt Hau. 
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I. WORLD OF COLUMBUS 


W THK ‘‘known world” had grown considerably between the 
dawn of the Christian Kra and the year of CoIuml)Us' first voy- 
age. European merchants, in quest of new commodities and 
markets, had pushed eastward and found new lands and new 
peoples. A thiiving overland trade had developed with far-off 
Cathay— silks, porcelains, and glass; and a lucrative tiade had 
been established with distant India — dye stuffs, pearls, and 
spices. Returning traders and travelers brought back fabulous 
accounts of tlie Far East: Marco Polo, in the accounts of his 
travels, wrote about the i.sland of (]ipangu (Japan), an island 
beyond Asia. The frontiers of the “known world” had thus been 


extended, and the desire for a new “we.stern route” to these 
lands created. 

Otlier lands to the west of Europe had been visited and 
knowui, but theii existence had been forgotten or was distrusted. 
About 1000 A.I>. the Norsemen visited continental North Amer- 
ica, what is now Labrador, Newfoundland, and Cape Cod, via 
Iceland and Greenland. It is fairly certain that the Norsemen 
later sailed even to the coast of Nortli Carolina, and there is 
some evidence (the Kensington Stone) that they penetrated the 
continent even to the present .state of Minnesota during the 
fourteenth century. But these lands were not remembered, oi at 
least were not recognized, by the contempoiaries of Columbus. 





2. THE POWERS OF THE WORLD 

H THK seven Great Powers and the numerous Serondary Pow- Williin the empires of the world themstdves, there is great 

ers of the world of today are far from equal in teriitorial e\- areal and poj)ulation disparity between the mother eountry and 
tent and in total population numhers. the colonial realms. 
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3. WORLD'S POPULATION DENSITY 


li THE factors which condition present-day concentrations and 
distributions of people on the face of the earth are numerous 
and intricately related. Concentrations of people within the 
Northern Hemisphere mid-latitude lands is not the result of 
mere chance, nor of any single set of determinants. Climatic 
conditions are important; land, as fertile soil, expresses itself; 
and the presence or lack of mineral or biotic stores in nature 
each contributes either direi-tly or indirectly to the distribution 
of peoples. Mineral wealth contributed materially to the de- 
velopment of Occidental culture and it has been an important 
factor in the concentration of peoples in western Europe and 
eastern United States. 


Accessibility and ease of circulation further conditions and 
in part determined the pattern of world populations. Prox- 
imity to open sea routes, and availability and capacity of in- 
land waterways figure in the dense or sparse settling of lands. 
No region distant from the open ocean or one of its append- 
ages has ever felt the concentrated weight of great numbers of 
men. 

An unders:anding and interpretation of the multitude of 
physical, eullural, and psychological fac’tors involved would 
be necessary for a full understanding of why men congregate 
and live where they do. 





4. WORLD'S GOVERNMENT 


W IF' DETAILS of form, function, and purpose are considered, 
then there are almost as many government forms today as 
there are countries and groups of people governed: no two 
governments are identical. However, their tendencies may he 
generalized and thiee distinct governmental types recognized 
in the world: the democratic forms, the dictatorial forms, and 
the forms intermediate between these two. Such a classification 
of theoretical governments is not dillicult, yet the casting of 
live, functioning governments into such categories is an arbi- 
trary task. 

The dem<KTacies are surprisingly few in numbers; yet they 
long controlled or influenced a major part of the world’s 
lands and colonial territories, possessing no less than three- 
quarters of the world’s natural resources wealth. The number of 
democracies is decreasing: the smaller and weaker ones are be- 
ing eliminated. There is legitimate question if the true govern- 
mental status of some of the Latin American republics should 
l>e labeled democracy. 


Dictatorial governments arc fast claiming the politically 
youthful and quasi-mature nations of the world. A dictatorship 
provides, in most cases, a definite objective and political dis- 
cipline .so often necessary to political and economic success. 
Dictatorships if intelligently managed are more efficient and 
effective than any other form of government yet devised. How- 
ever, the cost of this advantage is extreme; the cost is personal 
liberty. Dictatorships, per se, are not dangerous to world peace 
and tranquillity; rather, through effective disciplining of in- 
ternal affairs, they tend to create a national stability which fa- 
vorably influences international affairs. In pracli(’e, however, 
this is rarely the end result for personal ambitions too fre- 
quently dominate the course of events to the complete discredit 
of the government and grave danger to the world. 

The dictatorship-democracy governments simply arrange 
themselves between the above two general forms, depending on 
their degree of dictatorial or democratic flavor. 






5. WORLD'S "HOT SPOTS" 

(August 1940) 


H AT NO lime in history have border conflicts and problem 
areas been more numerous or potent.. Friction zones appear 
and persist most readily in thickly p€>pulated areas and re- 
gions where economic importance is high. They are most eom- 

ABREVIATED TABLE OF CURRENT AND POTENTIAL 


mon along international boundaries, yet may encompass entire 
districts, states, or island groups; and they may be created, or 
at least a<*centuated, in a host of ways. (Due to lack of detail 
on this map, Europe is treated separately on Map 32. ) 

‘HOT SPOTS” OF THE WORLD (OUTSIDE EUROPE) 

fl.AIMKIi BV 


AREA ; 

1. Northwest Frontier 

2. India 

3. Burma 

4. Tibet 

5. Sinkiang 

6. Tannu Tuva 

7. Outer Mongolia 

8. Saglialin Island 

9 . Mung<d-Manchu Frontier 

10. Manchoukuo 

11. Jehol 

12. Inner Mongolia 

13. Northeast China 

14. Southeast ('hina 

15. Kwangehow 

16. Hong Kong 

17. Hainan 

18 French Indo-China 

19. Kra Isthmus 

20. Spratly Islands 

21. Netherland India 

22. Philippine Islands 

2.3. Marianas Islands 
24- Marshall Islands 

25. Caroline Islands 

26. Northeast New Guinea 

27. Bismarck Archipelago 

28. Ecuador-Peru 

29. Gran Chaco 

30. Tunisia 

31. Alexandretta 
.32. Palestine 

3.3. Koweit 

34. Frontier I'roblems 
.35. Egypt 

36. Brit ish-French-Italian Frontiers 

37. Togoland 

38. Caincroons 

39. Ethiopia (Abyssinia) 

40. Djibouti 

41. Ruanda-Urundi 

42. Tanganyika 

43. South West Africa 


NOW in: 

Between India-Afghanistan 
British Empire 
British Empire 
British sphere 
LJ..S.S.R. sphere 
Autonomous Republic 
Autonomous Republic 

ll.S.S.R. and Japan 
Mongolia and Manchoukuo 
Independent 
Manchoukuo 
Japanese sphere 
Japanese sphere 
Japanese sphere 
French Empire (leased) 

British Empire 
Japanese sphere 
French Empire 
Thai (Siam) 

Japanese sphere 
Netherlands Empire 
United States Empire 
Japanese Empire 
Japanese Empire 
Japanese Empire 
British Empire 
British Empire 
Ecuador 

Bolivia and Paraguay 
French Empire 
Turkey 

British Empire 
British Empire 

British Empire and Saudi Arabia 
Independent 

British-French-Italian Empires 
French and British Empires 
French and British Empires 
Italian Empire 
French Empire 
Belgian Empire 

British Elmpire 
British Empire 


China 

China 

C^hina 

China 

ll.S.S.R. and Japan 

Mongolia and Manchoukuo 

China 

China 

C'hina 

(Ihina 

China 


China 

Wanted by Japan 
France 


Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

tierinany 

Ecuador and I’eru 
Bolivia and Paraguay 

Syria 

Saudi Arabia 

British Empire and Saudi Arabia 

British-French-Italian Empires 
Germany 
Germany 
( Liquidated ) 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 


KK marks : 

11.5.5. R. doorway into India. 
Df‘mands Independence. 

Favors Independence. 
Rritish-dominated. 

I J.S.S.K. -dominated 
I I.S..S.R. -dominated. 

11.5.5. R. -dominated. 

Each wants whole island. 
Boundary unsettled. 

J apanese-doniinated. 
Japanese-dominated. 
Japanese-dominated. 

J apancse-dominated. 
Japanese-dominated. 

Wanted by neighbors. 

Wanted by neighbors. 
Japanese-dominated. 

Wanted by neighbors. 

For canal route. 
Japanese-dominated. 

Wanted by neighbors. 
Independence promised for 1943. 
I.eague of Nations-mandated. 
League of Nations-mandated. 
League of Nations-mandated. 
Versailles-transferred. 

V ersailles-transf erred. 

Ni>w mediating. 

Temporarily settled. 

Wanted by Italy. 

Ceded to Turkey 1939. 
Jewish-Arab problem. 

Areal extent undetermined. 
Boundaries unsurveyed. 
British-dominated. 

Temporarily settled. 

Versailles-transferred. 

Versailles-transferred. 

1935-1936. 

Wanted by Italy. 
Versailles-transferred to Belgian 
Congo. 

Versailles-transferred. 
Versailles-mandated to Union of 
South Africa. 








6. WORLD COAL AND IRON 


H COAL and iron are the most important minerals in the in- 
dustrial world today. 

Coal, although faced with strong competition from electricity 
and petroleum, is still the first-ranking fuel and powei resource 
for modern world industry and commerce. The United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, and U.S.S.R. have suflicient reserves 
and production of coal to supply domestic needs and to export 
quantities to deficient countries. China is reported to possess 
va.sl quantities of coal, hut .scientific estimates are not available. 
Generally speaking, the Great fViwers of the world are the coal- 
using nations. United States has long utilized its eastern anthra- 
cite and bituminous reserves, but only recently its great interior 
reserves. Great Britain founded its merchant marine and its em- 
pire on coal from the shores of Blngland and Wales. Germany 
has had the important Ruhr and Saar coal fields, and now has 
added new sources of coal in its southeast. U.S.S.R. possesses 
immense coal reserves in the Donetz and Kuznetsk basins, upon 
which it is building its industrial future. FVance and Japan 
each produce domestic coal in quantities, yet are forced to im- 


port from outside .souice‘s, while Italy has no domestic .supply 
of any account and is forced to import practically its entire 
needs- -a very weak link in national (‘Conomy and defense. 

The United States, France, and U.S.S.R. each posses.s proven 
iron reserves and developed productions adequate to sati.sfy 
domestic u.se and to export both ore and pig iiori. The United 
States also exports great quantities of machinery, etc., made 
from domestii; iron. The United Stales has the vast Lake Supe- 
rioi reserves, Frarute the great Lorraine Fields, and the U.S.S.R. 
its .sizable deposits in the Ukraine, Ural, and Baikal regions. 
Sweden posses.ses a great iron-ore reserve in its far-northein 
lands, and Spain has sizable deposits around Bilbaci. Brazil 
posse.sses a reported vast quantity of high-grade iron ore in the 
Itabira district, close to the seaboard. This ore will probably, 
when exploited, be shipped out to a coal soun e in the United 
Slates 01 Europe, as Brazil has not sufficient coal for smelting 
the ores. Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan are forced 
to import quantities of iron ore to supply their domestic indus- 
trial needs. 






7. WORLD PETROLEUM AND RUBBER 


H PETROLEUM has risen to industrial greatness, as a conse- 
quence of a rapidly-expanding use of liquid fuels. Petroleum, 
and its liquid derivatives now furnish a sizable share of the fuel 
and power resources of the industrialized world, and will un- 
questionably continue to increase in importance. 

The United States and U.S.S.R. possess great supplies of 
petroleum within their continental limits. The United States is 
first in reserves, first in production, first in consumption, and 
first in the export of petroleum and petroleum products in the 
world. The mid-continent (Texas and Oklahoma) and (Cali- 
fornia fields are of greatest significance. U.S.S.R. ’s great 
production springs from the Black Sea and Caucasus Region, 
principally at Baku. For the other Great Powers the petroleum 
outlook is none loo favorable. Great Britain has no petroleum 
at home and very little in the Empire; however, she controls 
sizable resources in Iraq and Iran and partially controls others 
in northern South America. France possesses almo.st no petro- 
leum ex(;epl limited Iraq interests dominated by Great Britain. 
(Germany has little petroleum and fabricated petroleum may 
prove C^rmany’s answer. Italy has no supply outside of a small 
production in Albania. Japan is equally poor in petroleum and 
is interested in the reserves in Netherland India. Of the Sec- 


ondary Powers Venezuela and Rumania arc important world- 
ranking pioducers. 

Rubber is definitely a tropical monopoly almost entirely 
controlled by the British and Dutch. Production is centered in 
.soutliea.stern Asia and Netherland India. There are other po- 
tential but as yet undeveloped expanses available for rubber 
production in tropical South America and Africa. 

Great Britain controls over SO percent of the world’s rub- 
ber production (British Malay Slates and Ceylon). France is 
.self-sufficient through her empire, by controlling the Indo- 
China production. The United Stales produces no appreciable 
quantity of rubber and is forced to rely entirely and heavily 
upon the Far East for its needs. Germany, too, has no source of 
rubber. Synthetic rubber developments, however, may make the 
latter two countries independent of natural rubber supplies 
within a few years. Italy has no rubber resources, but the low- 
lands of Southwest Ethiopia may be developed into a future 
rubber-producing area. Japan lacks a domestic rubber supply 
and is greatly interested in Netherland India’s production and 
potentialities. A Secondary Power, controlling rubber produc- 
tion, is the Netherlands. Its colony, Netherland India, produces 
35 percent of the world’s total rubber, which is second only to 
British Empire production. 





8. WORLD'S 

M THE seas occupy over two-thirds of the earth’s surface, sur- 
loundiiif^ and separating one from another the several conti- 
nental land masses. The seas offer themselves to man as inter- 
continental highways over which he and his goods may pass 
freely and readily. 7'hey are continuous links that require 
neither human construction nor maintenance. 

The seas have created in man a desire to extend his power 
and control across their restless surfaces. Thus colonial ex- 
pansion has come to flower in every c’orner of the earth, with 
its resulting colonial trade. Many of today’s sea lanes are con- 
sidered a« ‘‘vital” interempire links; yet the vast expanse and 
continuity of the seas offer so many alternative routes (they 
may not he as convenient ) that but very few single trajectories 
can possibly be adjudged “vital” to any nation. 

Full utilization of the world’s resources is accomplished only 


SEA LANES 

through the opportunities offered by ocean-borne trade. Aus- 
tralian wool may be exchanged for American machinery, while 
Argentine meat may be exchanged for British Isles coal, or 
British le-exported Malayan rubber. Interregional reliances in- 
crease with the complexities of present-day productions and 
modes of life. The powers controlling the sea lanes have im- 
measurable trade advantages over those who merely ply them. 
In time of war trafhe may be interrupted and the affected coun- 
tries seriously crippled through shortages of strategic com- 
modities. 

The North Atlantic Great Circle Route, connecting indus- 
trialized northeastern United Stales with industrialized north- 
western Europe, carries more ships, more passengers, and more 
c argo than does anv other transoceanic link in the world. 





9. THE GREAT POWERS ON THE HIGH SEAS 


FREEDOM of the high seas is of utmost importarier to the 
industrial and trading nations of the world. In peace limes they 
are open and free to everyone, hut in war time this freedom is 
curtailed in certain waters hy the belligerent nations. Each 
belligerent extends its control over as much of the high seas as 
is strategically expedient and physically possible. 

A strong, well-balanced navy serves its country in many 
ways, thus justifying expensive peace-time continuances: (1) to 
protect coastal positions, (2) to convoy troops and shipping, 
(3) to protect critical neutral waters, (4) to blockade enemy 
ports (this “starvation” strategy is very important in modern 
war), (5) to raid, seize, or sink neutral shipping destined for 
the enemy, (6) to destroy enemy naval and commercial craft, 
and (7) to seize unprotected enemy possessions. 

The naval forces of the World’s Great Powers are of unequal 
strength; Great Britain, United States, and Japan possess the 
greatest. Great Britain’s control is spread from the home land 


through the Atlantic and Mediterranean, across the Indian 
Ocean, and far into the South Seas. Some of the world’s strong- 
est naval bases highlight this sphere of influence (and no non- 
British bases, except in the Mediterranean, exist in these wa- 
ters) . The United States unquestionably dominates the North 
and Ontral American waters through the synchronization of its 
continental, Caribbean, and mid-Pacific strongholds, and stands 
first in South American waters. Japanese control meets the 
American in mid-Pacific and rules the waters of the Far East, 
yet Japan’s bases are too concentrated to give great areal extent 
to its control. U.S.S.R. dominates the Arctic, North Baltic, and 
Black Sea waters. Germany controls the lower Baltic and 
eastern portions of the North Sea region. Italy is the master of 
portions of the Mediterranean Sea. France, with its fleet dis- 
membered and shattered, controls no part of the World’s high 
seas today. 







10. TRI-POWER OVER THE PACIFIC 


W (CONTROL over the Pacific, mightiest of the oceans, today 
lies divided among the three great Sea Powers — United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan. The innumerable islands and archi- 
pelagoes that dot this vast expanse of ocean waste are the keys 
to its control. Britain was established in the southwest Pacific 
at the turn of this century ; Japan had begun earnest penetra- 
tion during the early I890’s; and the United Slates had entered 
upon its “Pacifit! crossing'’ in the late 189()’s -hut the main 
struggle has been a twentieth century spet'tacle, the dawn of a 
new “Pacific era.” 

As a naval problem, the Pacific is unparalled. Great dis- 
tances— 12,000 miles of ocean space between Panama and 
Singapore- are controlling factors in its domination. These 
staggering distances, with limited naval cruising ranges (gen- 
erally much less than a Pacific round trip), give little latitude 
to any fleet not well supplied with outpost bases. 

Japan, at home in the Pacific, is likewise confined to it, with 
her lands if not her ambitions definitely cornered in the north- 
west quadrant. The naval bases of Japan are located even more 
compactly around the homeland than are the parts of the em- 
pire; this is a distinct limiting factor in Japan’s sphere of Pa- 
cific influence. The future influence exerted by Japan will 
undoubtedly be keyed with the destiny of China. 

British interests center in numerous mainland and insular 
holdings in the southwest Pacific, and in Canadian North 
America. I’he south Pacific possessions are not key timbers in 


the empire, yet they do serve as a bulwark for the all-impor- 
tant Indian Ocean domain. Singapore was recently revamped to 
peak empire strength with one idea paramount- freedom of ac- 
cess to India, Malaya, Australia, and New Zealand. The Pacific 
would operate as a backdoor to this domain if circumstances 
demanded. The enemy they fear is Japan, just over the northern 
horizon with the third greatest navy afloat. 

The United States holds all the trump cards in the eastern 
quadrant and two in the British-Japanese quadrants. The Hawai- 
ian Islands serve as a central pillar upon which United States 
defense gates swing to north and south across the paths of any 
possible unfriendly visitors from the west, the north, or the 
south. These gates may be swung out and latched at Dutch 
Harbor and Samoa to form an outer defense, or may be swung 
back and latched at Bremerton-Seattle and Panama to form an 
impregnable inner defense zone. Beyond Hawaii are the out- 
posts of the Philippines and Guam, with numerous stepping- 
stones intervening at strategic intervals. The only potential 
equal the United States must consider in the Pacific is Japan. 
Japan, with her naval range definitely limited by lack of far- 
flung bases, as a threat to United Stales territorial integrity 
should not concern anyone east of the Hawaiian Islands strong- 
hold. 

Thus, the Pacific, with two of the world’s three great navies 
at home in its waters, gives promise of interesting and unpre- 
dictable future developments on both land and sea. 
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11. THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 


n AN “AMERICAN SAFETY ZONE” was established by the 
llnitecl States and the Latin American republics shortly after 
Great Britain and France declared war on Germany, Sepemher 
3, 1939. This “zone” was intended to keep the “war at sea” 
away from American shores. The United States then repealed 
its Arms Embargo Act and put into operation its “cash and 
carry” policy. On November 4, 1939, the United States pro- 
claimed the existence of a “combat zone” which barred all 
American ships from approaching the shores of the British 
Isles and all northwest Europe. Goincidenl with ltaly\s entrance 
into the war, June 10, 1940, this “combat zone” was ext«»nded 
to encompass all the Mediterranean Sea area. 

What are the probabilities of an attack on the LInited States? 
What are the possibilities of its defensc^s? United States Army, 
Navy, and Air Force experts share the opinion that any at- 
tempted invasion of the Americas from the east would be spear- 
headed by a giant air attack following one or more of the 


possible routes indicated on the map -such an air assault to be 
followed up immediately by a combined naval and land at- 
tack. Bases established, either secretly or by force at the last 
moment, in South America or in Canada would serve as the 
nec:essary springboards for su<*h an attempted assault. 

How wide is the ocean? The bombing-time scale shows only 
too well how the once broad Atlantic Ocean has been greatly 
reduced in effective size by modern implements of warfare. 
Reccmt cooperation between the United States and the Latin 
American republics and between the United States and Canada 
has resulted in a hemispheric defense design that should as- 
sure the Western Hemisphere freedom when finally put into 
action. The United States’ acquisition of additional Atlantic 
Ocean air and naval bases from Great Britain should further 
guarantee the future peace and freedom of the We.strrn Hemi- 
sphere. 





12. THE AMERICAS 


H UNITED STATES supremacy in the Americas is unques- 
tioned — in marked contrast to the divisions of power in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Fortunately, for all the twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics, this superior strength has been judiciously 
channeled ; it has never created a state of fear among its neigh- 
bors sufTudently potent to prompt them to seek a balance of 
power through coalition to preserve their sovereignties. On the 
contrary, it has served as an “invisible forc^e'’ guaranteeing the 
integrity of the Americas against foreign invasion or interven- 
tion. 

This exemption from cross-current and colliding Great 
Power intrigues today constitutes a unique American charac*- 
teristic -the republics themselves each dominate and shape 
their own destiny. An Inter-American Conference of Foreign 
Ministers, representing the twenty-one American republics, con- 
vened at Havana on July 21, 1940, for the purpose of jointly 
discussing Pan Americran problems posed by the war. Debate 
largely centered around three principal points: (1) the future 
status of European possessions in the New World; (2) the eco- 
nomic position of the Americas with regard to Europe; and 
(3) American defense against foreign aggression. Agreement 
was reached on a “collective trusteeship,” for European pos- 
sessions in the New World, that, in case of emergency, would 
govern the possessions until they could either be returned to 
their owners or given independence. The American economic 
front was strengthened materially by the discussions revolving 
about United States financial aid in creating a hemisphere 
block to combat foreign trade penetration. Little was accom- 


plished, however, in the w’ay of concrete defense plans for the 
Americas. The United Stales will undoubtedly have to lake a 
lone hand in this direction — in the Caribbean area at least. 

Close commercial ties exist between the republics which have 
been welded strong by mutual desire and agreement. These are 
ties which affect individual and government alike — ties that are 
likely to endure. United States commercial ties are closest with 
the Caribbean and Pacific nations, while European powers, 
principally Great Britain and Germany, have in the past domi- 
nated the Atlantic nations' trade. Weaknesses do exist, however, 
in the strong meshes which tie the nations together. They are 
lacking those strongest of all bonds — a common language and 
a common type of government. Nature bestowed vast agricul- 
tural and range resources, as well as a variety and quantity of 
minerals, upon the Americas. Thus they are endowed suffi- 
ciently with foodstuffs, minerals, and tropical rawstuffs to be- 
come a world within themselves. 

The Pan American Union — a union of the American nations 
— works toward a better understanding and a closer relation- 
.ship of its twenty-one members. It functions as a “control” over 
political interference growing out of economic investments in 
Latin America. The “Good Neighbor” policy should go far in 
assuring peace, prosperity, and good relations among the na- 
tions of America, to the exclusion of Old World ideals and 
ideologies. It has displaced the “big stick” policy, that once 
sent United States marines into Middle America, with a policy 
of “self-determination” for each of the republics. 






13. UNITED STATES EXPANSION 


M THE United Stales swept westward to territorial totality 
within the span of a human lifetime — from the recognition of 
its independence by Great Britain to the Gadsden Purchase in 
1853. 

The original thirteen states — New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia — with their vast unorganized territorial 
holdings, stretching from the Appalachians to the Mississippi, 
constituted the Original United States. In 1779, the thirteen 
states ceded their holdings between the Appalachians and the 
Mississippi River to the General Government, which organized 
the whole and in 1787 divided it into two great tracts, the 
Northwest Territory (northwest of the Ohio River) and the 
territory south of the Ohio River. 

The Louisiana Purchase was acquired fiorn France Decem- 
ber 20, 1803. This first accession comprised the vast western 
drainage basin of the Mississippi River. It was purchased (in 
Jefferson’s administration ) from France ( in Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s reign) for $11,250,000, plus a French Spoliation Claim 
of $3,750,000 and other expenses which brought the total cost 
to $27,000,000. The northern boundary of Louisiana was set- 
tled with Great Britain in 1818. 


Florida, the sec*ond accession to the United States, was pur- 
c’hased from Spain in 1819. The United States made no direcit 
payment, but assumed and paid $5,000,000 in claims held by 
its citizens against Spain. 

The Webster- Ashburton Treaty (1842) settled the Maine- 
New Brunswick boundary and the boundary running from Lake 
Huron westward to Lake of tbe Woods. 

The third great accession was Texas, when that Republic was 
admitted to tbe LInion December 29, 1845. 

I'he Oregon Treaty, signed with Great Britain in 1846, fixed 
the boundary between the Ori'gon Territory and Canada at the 
parallel of 49" north latitude. The Oregon Territory is ntil re- 
garded as an acciession because the United States claimed it on 
two distinct counts: (1 ) dis<^*ovcry and occupation, and (2) the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

The fourth accession of territory was tlie vast area of south- 
western United States ceded by the Guadeloupe-Hidalgo Treaty 
(1848) at the end of the Mexic:an War. Disagreement over the 
southern extent of this c:ession was adjusted by the Gadsden 
Purchase (1853) at a c*ost to the United States of $ 1 (),(XK),()00. 

Thus the area of continental United Stales was rounded out 
and, excepting very minor international boundary adjustments, 
has remained unchanged since 1853. 






14. UNITED STATES POPULATIONS 


H THK United Slates, with approximately six percent of the 
world’s land area, supports about six percent of the world’s 
people — some 131 ,(XXhOOO according to 1 040 preliminary count. 
In early years “the center of population" was east of the Ap- 
palachians, hut the center has crept westward with territorial 
spread. In 1700 it was near Baltimore, Maryland, in 1850 near 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, in 1800 near Columbus, Indiana, 
and was, in 1030, still in Indiana northeast of Linton. The 
eastern humid-agricultural third of the nation supports the bulk 
of the United States population, with great areas having densi- 
ties of 45 to 00 people to the square mile. The areas with 
densities greater than 00, especially in the Northeast, are the 
result usually of some form of industrialization. The average 
United States population density is about 45 persons per square 
mile — not appreciably greater than the world average. 

The farm population, 25 percent of the whole, is extremely 
important in the United States national economy, current and 
long range. It supplies more than the mere foodstuffs for the 
nation; it supplies youth foi the cities — a contribution of great 
importance. City populations are not generally maintaining 
themselves, while rural populations are more than maintaining 
themselves, giving rise to ceaseless migrations. About nine- 
tenlhs of the farm pop)ulation lives in the eastern humid-agri- 
cultural stales, with the greatest densities in the South. Less 
than one-tenth live in the eleven Far Western states. 


Rural non-farm populations, 19 percent of the whtde, live in 
agglom€*rations of less than 2,.50() people, yet do not live on 
farms. (Concentration of this population is in the Northeast 
where suliurban developments and decentralized industiv ac- 
count for the massing. Lls<‘where rural towns and villages 
account for this population. These towns and villages ser\e the 
true farm populations, where the farmeis exchange their goods, 
and find those social amenities so indispensable to a full life. 
In birth rale trends and social attitudes the rural non-farm 
peoples resemble the farm peoples more than they do the 
urban. 

Urban populations have mounted rapidly during the last 
fifty years. In 1800 urban population was .36 percent of the 
total; in 1920 it was 51 percent; and today it is .56 percent and 
apparently still rising. Decreasing urban birth rates do not al- 
low' maintenance of established populations; consequently, the 
increases in urban populations have been furnished by immi- 
grations from farm and rural non-farm regions. Over half of 
the urban population of the United Stales lives in the industrial 
regions of the Northeast in the great magnetic metropolitan 
centers. Urbanization intensity decreases southward and west- 
ward, excepting for the few Pacific Coast developments. Into 
these urban centers How the rawstuffs of the nation, to be ex- 
changed for manufactured necessities by the farm populations 
who produce, and the rural non-farm peoples who buy, collect, 
and transship as middlemen. 
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15. UNITED STATES MINORITIES 


W THE United Slates also has minority problems. 

The minority group most conspicuous and least easily as- 
similated is the Negro: Color brands him permanently. The 
nearly 12,()00,0CK1 Negroes in the United States, about one out 
of every eleven persons, are concentrated in the Old South of 
cotton and tobacco. Mississippi, with over 1,0()0,CK)0 Negroes, 
has a slight excess of blacks over whites, while numerous othei 
Southern slates closely approximate half-black populations. 
One fundamental difference of this black minority from Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic minorities is that the United States Negroes 
are practically all native-born. The black population is steadily 
mounting; recent slight declines in the rural South are com- 
pensated by increases in the urban North. The sizable northern 
city Negro concentrations are dwarfed to less than 10 percent 
by the great total populations: New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and Detroit (New Orleans in the 
South I have more than 1(X),000 Negroes each. Racial feelings 
are keen, yet open friction is averted by honest and intelligent 
appreciation of responsibilities by both color groups. 

By the census of 1930 the Indian population for the United 
Slates was 332,397, of which 153,933 (46 percent) were full- 
bloods. They are concentrated heavily in three states — Okla- 
homa (92,725), Arizona (43,726), and New Mexico (28,941) 
— which contain nearly half of the total number. There are 
principal reservation lands in more than half the states. The 


problems of this minority group must be dealt with as guard- 
ianship responsibilities. 

The Oriental minority group is small only because of re- 
.strictions against their entry into the United States. Of the 

111.000 Japanese here, 65 percent are foreign-born, and of the 

62.000 Chinese, 75 percent are foreign-boin. They are con- 
centrated chiefly in California, Washington, and Oregon, with 
some minor scattered concentrations in the northeastern indus- 
trial cities — New York, Boston, and Chicago. 

With unrestricted immigration into the United States per- 
mitted, the Mexicans have poured in until their numbers are 
becoming a serious problem in our Southwest. There were 
1,422,533 in 1930, concentrated especially in southern Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

The importance of regulating immigiation was early recog- 
nized. Now only about 153,800 persons are admitted annually 
from the quota areas. Over 70 percent of the quota is now 
granted to three countries: Great Britain (65,721), Germany 
(27,370), and Eire (Ireland) (17,853). The Act of 1934, 
granting conditional Philippine independence, made those is- 
lands subject to a quota regulation of fifty persons annually. 
The map shows the eastern regions of Asia and, likewise, vast 
regions of middle and southern Asia from which no immigrants 
may enter the United Slates. 
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16. UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE 


H AC^KICULTUHF/ holdh an important position in the United 
States. It provides dirert employment and liveliliood for a 
quarter of the population, with the livestock industry serving 
as a great l)alance wheel. No other country possesses the diver- 
sity of production combined in the United States corn belt, hay 
and dairy belt, wheat belt, cotton belt, trucking belt, grazing 
and irrigated crops belt, and subtropical crop and fruit belt. 
Nearly a fifth of the total land area is in harvested ciop pro- 
duction, with five <’rops -corn, hay, wheat, cotton, and oats 
constituting percent of the crop acreage. Of these, three are 
“feed" crops* corn, hay, and oats; and two are “cash" crops: 
cotton and wheat. However, an inevitable problem of adjust- 
ment faces United States agriculture, an adjustment only re- 
cently undertaken, whereby conscious and planned conserva- 
tion and utilization rnu.st be practiced to maintain and rebuild 
soil fertility and continue established productions. 

United States wheat production is about a fifth of the world’s 
total. Wheat is a “cash" crop throughout the nation, and its 
price is a leliable general business barometer. Because of its 
tolerance to drought, corn and cotton have forced wheat out 
onto the siibhuniid lands, mainly the Grasslands. I’hree-quar- 
ters of the I’nited States acreage is on the Gieat Plains — in 
Kansas, North Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Montana, Texas, 


and South Dakota -- with a secondary center on the Columbia 
Plateau of Washington and Oregon. 

About three- fifths of the world’s corn (maize) is grown in 
tilt' United States, and is by far its first crop in importance. 
Every stale in the Unit>n grows c*orn, but the eight states in the 
great corn belt — Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Ohio, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Minne.Hota, and Kansas — produce nearly two-thirds of 
the total crop. Corn forms the basis for the gigantic animal in- 
dustry developed in and around the corn bell region. Corn, 
both as grain and as corn-fed beef and pork, is a very impor- 
tant food sourc*e in the United States. Corn is exported “indi- 
rectly" from the United States in the form of corn-fed meat and 
animal products. 

The United Stales produces over half of the world’s cotton 
crop. It is the South’s leading “cash" crop and the country’s 
fir.st farm crop export. The share-cropper system plus a con- 
tinuous one-crop economy has impoverished much of the old 
cotlt)!! land. Extension of the great cotton bell westward has 
resulted. South Carolina and Georgia acreages have shrunk 
while rapid expansion has gone on we^l of the Mississippi, 
with Texas now producing nearly a third of the nation’s cotton. 
But the western limit of emotion production has now definitely 
been reached in Texas, a limit determined by climatic: factors. 






17. UNITED STATES INDUSTRIES 


W THK map shows ihe plains and mountains of the Ihiited 
States in a generalized way To the east are the Appal aehians — 
old, worn-down remnants t)f a once loftier system. I'heir long, 
low ridges condition yet do not f)revenl free human circulation. 
To the west are the Cordilleras -young, rugged structures ai- 
ranged in rt)Ugh north-south parallel pattern. Mere the Rock- 
ies, Sierra Nevadas, and Cascades combine in a thousand-mile 
wide barrier to free human movement. The interior of the 
Ignited States consists of plains and plateaus — the Great Plains 
and low plateaus to the west, the vast Mississippi Valley, 
broken by tbc Osark uplift, the Lakes basin, and the Atlantic 
and Gulf coastal plains. The plains and plateaus are united and 
continuous and afford easy liuman circulation and utilization. 

('oal and iron are the most important minerals today. Al- 
though facing stiong competition, coal is still the great fuel 
and powei resource foj TInited States industry, f'rodui ing a 
third of the* world's outfiut, employing some* 700,000 weukers 
and enjoying intimate relations with industr>. United States 
coalmining e onditions reflect the nation's busine*ss eondition. 
The great e*astern fields are* the* chie*f producers. Iron ore pH)- 
duetion, like coal, is restrie-ted to the better field*^. Four-fifths 
e>f the Ibiiletl Slatt*s t)ulpul <-oinf*s from the* Cire*al Lake*s region: 
it is shipped down the Great Lakes to the eastern coal fiejlds. 


This combination of indu->tiial rawstuffs accounts in part for 
the great INortheast Unife*fl State's iruliistrial dc\ e'lopme'nt and 
e’one’eiitration. 

The* e'normous United State's ])e'trolcum produf'tion, tWM»- 
thiids of the world’s total, is a consequeiiee of the* e*xpanding 
use* of liquid fue'ls. IVxas produe-es twe>-fifths, and with (Cali- 
fornia and Oklalioma three*-quarters, of tile* annual 1,2I3,0(K), 
(KMl-bariel Ibiited States output. F*ij>e line networks traiisjiort 
efliciently. anei at least e-eist, pe'treib'um and its liquid derivative's 
thousands of miles cross-country. Copper was one e)f the metals 
earli«*st used by man. Arize>na’s mines, annuig the* greatest in 
the* w'orld, average two-fifths eif the* Unile*el State's annual cop- 
pei output. 

I’he ee'iiter eif Uniteel States industry is in the* \orlhe*asl. 
\\ itliin a tiiangle, roughly pointed by Boston. Haltimoie, anti 
('hieago, is cone*e*ntrated over half of the manufacturing output 
of the* Ibiiteel Stales, and tin ee-fourlhs of all the pe'rstuis e*n- 
gaged in manufacturing. The advantage ed an early bt'ginning, 
relative position wnth Furofie, yiroximity’ to tw'o imjiortant wa- 
lerwa\s, proximity to abundant supplies of coal and iron, anel 
plentiful labor and capital supplie's account in part for this 
gre*at ce»ngre*gatie>n of industry anel manufacturing. In no other 
part of the world is there a more important industrial ce*nle*r. 





18. UNITED STATES RAW 

H THK prohlrin of United Stales dependence on the rest of the 
world has heeome of paramount importance in these days of 
great uncertainty. Altliough the United States is more nearly 
self-sustaining than any of the other Great Powers, it neverthe- 
less requires for continuance as an important industrial state 
certain raw materials which must he obtained, either in total 
or in large j>art, from foreign souic'es. 

The (Commodities Division of the Ainiy and Navy Miiniticms 
Board, after yt'ars of study, has selec|(*d and c‘«>mpiled two lists 
of mateiials which the United States must have, yet is deficient 
in. The first list comprises those materials regarded as “strate- 
gic” which arc* desc'rihc'd as . . essential to cjur national 
defense in time of war (and . . . peace) and for whic-h de- 
pendenc'e must he placed in whole or in large* fiart on sources 
outside the continental limits of the United States.” h'urther 
classification divides this list into “priority” groups. I’he “first 
priority” grouj) includes those materials whose* supply depends 
almost entirely on foreign sources, and for whic’h proven 
suhstitutee are inadequate. The “sc*c-ond priority” grou[) in- 
cludes those materials whose supply demands foreign imports 


MATERIAL DEFICIENCIES 

to holster inad(*quate or low-grade domestic produc-tions. The 
“third priority” group includes those of which dcunestic- supply 
and demand more nearly balance, or for which thc‘rc* are 
proven suhstilutf*s of fair quality. 

The second list comprises those materials considered as 
“critic al” to national defense and general welfare. 'I'liese rnatc*- 
rials (or suitable substitutes) can he produced within the con- 
tinental limits of the* lUiited States; yc*l the* cost of domestic- 
production would he* higher than fc)rc*ign imports. 

'rhe Unitc'd State's is highly dependent on the lands west of 
the Pacific- for those mat(*rials so vital and nect'ssary to the 
“national defense and general welfare.” (Arrows indicate di- 
rection of trade only not comparative amounts of puic‘hase*s. ) 
American foreign relations must in the future take cognizance 
of these facth of “dependence” and he c-onditioned and chan- 
neled accordingly. It must he rc*c-c)gnizc*d, however, that any new 
orcier in ownc'rship or c-ontrol of the sources of thc*sc* materials 
might alter the supply very little. New owners might he c-qually 
as intcTested in sales at a profit as are the jiresent holders. 
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TIIK FOURTEEN “STKATK(;!(r’ MATERIALS 
First Priority 

Me Manganese N. Nickel Qe. (^)uinine 

M.F. Manila Fihei (.)-(^ L)iiarl/ Oyslal R. Rubber 

Sr< ond Priority 

Ma. — Mica My. — Mercury Tu. — Tungsicn 

Third Priority 
C.C.— Coconut Shell Char 

THE FIFTEEN “CRITICAL” MATERIALS 

(rrajihite Kapok Phenol 

Hides Opium Platinum 

Iodine Optical Glass Tanning Materials 


S.— Silk 
Tn. — Tin 


Tiihiol 

Vanadium 

Wool 





19. UNITED STATES EMPIRE 


® CONTINENTAL United States reached territorial totality in 
1853, since which date a far-flung overseas empire has been 
built. Disc^overy, purchase, annexation, economic intervention 
and even armed force have each contributed materially to the 
development of this Great Power in the New World. 

The first extra continental intervention step was made in 
1853-54 when Commodore Perry entered Japanese waters and 
made demands that special privileges be made to American 
ships in Japanese ports. The first non-contiguous territorial ac- 
quisition was Alaska, purchased from Russia in 1867. 

Between 1898 and 1918 the United States openly renounced 
its professed isolation and fervently pursued the old interven- 
tionist policy. The Spanish-Arnerican War was waged April 
24-AugU8t 12, 1898. Incidental to the main conflict, the Amer- 
ican flag was hoisted over Wake Island, July 4, 1898. The 
Treaty of Paris, signed December 10, 1898, settling this War, 
ceded the Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam to the 
United States; Spain received $20,000,000 for this triple ces- 
sion. Cuba, also freed from Spain, became a “virtual protecto- 
rate" in 1898, of the United States. The Republic of Hawaii, 
July 7, 1898, voluntarily became an integral part of the United 
States by annexation. 

The United States again intervened in the Far East in 1899 


and demanded an Open Door Policy in China, then sent Amer- 
ican troops to aid in the suppression of the Boxer Rebellion in 
1900. The American Samoa Islands became a possession of the 
United States February 13, 1900, by virtue of a tripartite treatv 
with Great Britain and Germany. 

The Panama (]anal Zone was ceded to the United States by 
the Republic of Panama, in 1904. Intervention in the Caribbean 
gave the United Stales “virtual protectorates" over Santo Do- 
mingo (Dominican Republic) in 1907, Nicaragua in 1913, and 
the Republic of Haiti in 1915. The American Virgin Islands 
were purchased from Denmark in 1917. 

Midway and Johnson Islands, between Hawaii and (7uam; 
Kingman, Palmyra, Howland, Baker, Jarvis, Swains, Christmas, 
(Canton and Enderbury Islands (the last three under United 
States and British joint control) between Hawaii and Samoa; 
and the Corn Islands in the Caribbean have been added at 
various limes to the overseas domain. 

Naval defense plans for the United Slates Empire have been 
well developed. Eastern continental and Caribbean bases as- 
sure supremacy over western Atlantic waters and Panama. 
Western continental bases and Panama form an “inner" Pa- 
cific defense zone; Dutch, Pearl, and Pago Pago Harbors form 
a “main" Pacific defense zone; while Guam and Manila com- 
plete a spearhead “outer” Pacific defense. 
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20. ALASKA, SAMOA ISLANDS, CHRISTMAS ISLAND 


H ALASKA’S importance to the United States is increasing 
with the years. Resources taken from its fields, its mines, and 
its waters have repaid a thousand times the $7,200,000 purc:ha.se 
price, given Russia in 1867. At least six of the “fourteen stra- 
tegic materials” listed by the linited States War Board, as be- 
ing “essential to national defense and welfare” and which must 
be obtained outside the United States, are available in Alaska. 
Those materials, as reported available in Alaska by the United 
States Department of the Interior in 1939, are: antimony, chro- 
mium, manganese, nic;kel, tin, and tungsten. 

Alaska will further contribute to United States national de- 
fense. The United States 'Government has arranged for the es- 
tablishment of three naval bases on Alaskan shores — at Dutch 
Harbor, Kodiak, and Sitka. They will serve as the northern 
“latch” for the mighty naval defense gale, hinged on the Hawai- 
ian Islands and swinging across the North Pacific. Alaska lies 
a mere fifty miles across Bering Strait from Asiatic U.S.S.R. 

The biggest industry in Alaska is fishing — it furnishes a 
fifth of the total United Stales c:atch. Salmon, taken in all the 
south and southwestern waters, constitutes the biggest take. The 


Pribilof Islands fur-seal rookery is the greatest in the world, 
and is now protec'ted hy international treaty. Alaska’s south- 
ern coastal lands are well forested, hut the forests decrease 
with distance inland and finally fade into the treeless tundra 
waste of the north. Commercial agriculture holds no startling 
future promise for Alaska. '^Fhe Mataniiska Valley rehabilita- 
tion venture (1935) has not yet proven suc-cessfiil. It is the 
“demographic emptiness” that is Alaska’s greatest menace to- 
day — a mere 60, 000 people are year-around residents in that 
potentially rich territory. 

The Eastern Samoa Islands, in mid-South Pacific, came into 
United States possession in 19CK). by virtue of the tripartite 
treaty with Great Britain and Germany. Those islands lie 4,(MX) 
miles from both San Francisco and Manila, about 2,200 miles 
south of Hawaii. Pago Pago harbor is an important United 
States naval station and commands the South Seas portion of 
the Pacific*. 

Christmas Island is an obscure bit of land in mid-Pacific 
whose only importance is a possible steppingstone for future 
transportation and communication systems. 
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21. PHILIPPINE, HAWAIIAN, GUAM, WAKE, AND 

MIDWAY ISLANDS 


H THE Philippine Islands, discovered by Magellan (1521), 
conquered by Spain (1565), and ceded to the United States at 
the end of the Spanish- American War (1898), are now on the 
threshold of complete independence which is planned for 1945. 
Because of their commercial and strategic value many people 
doubt that Philippine independence would long endure, and 
question whether the United States has a moral “right” to cut 
them adrift now even at their own insistance. They would be 
tempting fat for any empire kettle. 

The United States would lose a good customer in the 16,- 
C)00,()(X) Filipinos; it would risk the loss of an important source 
of tropical materials: sugar, manila fiber, coconuts, and tropi- 
cal timber; and it would lose a potentially ideal environment 
for the production of natural rubber. Furthermore, the United 
States would lose the spearhead to its naval defense in the Pa- 
cific. Reciprocal free trade still exists with the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines, except that high annual quotas are now set 
up. Immigration is now restricted to a maximum quota of 50 
persons annually from the Philippine Islands, as though they 
were a foreign country. 

Approximately two-thirds of the land area is in forest, while 
but 12 percent (potentially 50 percent) is arable. This culti- 
vated area produces: rice (half of the crop area), sugar, corn. 


manila fiber, coconuts, and tobacco. Coal, iron ore, copper, 
gold and silver, and petroleum exist in varying quantities, but 
have not been developed — time and capital are the prime neces- 
sities in Philippine development of the resources of the forest, 
the field, and the mine. 

The Hawaiian Islands, at the crossroads of the Pacific, were 
taken under the broadening American Flag, by their own peti- 
tion, in J898. To this group must be added the geologically 
and geographically related Midway Islands to the northwest, 
collectively referred to as the Hawaiian Islands Archipelago. 
These small specks of land in mid-Pacific, embracing a mixed 
population of some 411,0(X), possess a triple importance to the 
United States. They are rapidly becoming a luxury tourist 
mecca; they are quantity producers of two tropical foodstuffs; 
sugar and pineapples; and they today hold the great key to 
“United States Pacific defense.” Pearl Harbor naval base is 
geographically unequaled in all the Pacific and physically un- 
surpassed in all the world. The Hawaiian Islands are the West 
Wall of the United States. 

Isolated (hjam and Wake Islands, with the Midway Islands, 
form a strategic series of steppingstones between the Philippine 
and Hawaiian groups. 



22. PANAMA, PUERTO RICO AND VIRGIN ISLANDS 


H THE development of the United States into a “iwo-ocean’" 
nation, the promises of new markets across the I^acific, and a 
rapidly growing trade with all parts of Latin America, early 
focused attention, on the necessity of a water link (connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific: Oceans. The Spanish-American War 
aided substantially in crystallizing these demands for a canal, 
for such a water passage was absolutely necessary in time of 
war, if United States was not willing to maintain a full navy 
in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Panama Canal “construction rights'” were granted to the 
United Slates, in 1903, by a treaty signed with the then fifteen- 
day old Republic of Panama. Panama had broken away from 
Colombia, had set up a republic which was immediately recog- 
nized hy the United States, and had signed away the Canal 
Zone rights within a fortnight. The llnited Stales was perma- 
nently granted the use of a ten-mile-wide strip across the isth- 
mus in return for $10,000,000 and an annual rental of $250,- 
000 . 

Other possible canal routes through the land harrier had 
been considered prior to the Panama Canal construction: the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec in Mexico (735 feet high) [outside 
this map]; the Lake Nicaragua and riverway (153 feet high), 


and the Atrato River valley of Colombia. The route across Pan- 
ama (290 feet high) excels all others because it is much shorter 
and because the climate there is least objectionable. 

The Canal, as opened to traffic on August 15, 1914, is of the 
lake-and-lock type, with an approximate total length of fifty 
miles and a minimum channel depth of forty feet. The canal 
today is equipped with parallel twin locks at three points — 
making in effect a double-track waterway between the oceans. 
Additional locks (and channels) are now being constructed 
capable of clearing the largest vessels afloat or likely to be 
built for years to come. This third set of locks is to be con- 
siderably removed from the existing structures to give added 
protection against mishaps caused by nature or by sabotage. 

Puerto Rico was annexed in 1898, following the Spanish- 
American War. The Virgin Islands were purchased from Den- 
mark in 1917, a fully justified expenditure if for no other 
reason than to keep th(‘ strategically located harbor of St. 
Thomas out of foreign hands. St. Thomas has been strongly 
fortified and stands astride the principal gateway for European- 
Panama traffic. It is the United States’ outermost stronghold in 
the eastern Caribbean. 
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23. CARIBBEAN LANDS 


•i NATIONAL DEFENSE, commercial relations, and political 
implications condition United States interests in the Caribbean. 

Events current with the Spanish-American War (1898) 
quickened United States interest in the Caribbean area and 
precedented our subsequent steady penetration. Puerto Rico 
was acquired from Spain in 1898 (recognized in Treaty of 
Paris, 1899). Cuba, in being freed from Spain, became a vir- 
tual ( Platt Amendment of 1 901 ) protectorate or dependency 
of the United States in 1898. The Platt Amendment was abro- 
gated in 1934. In 1903, the Republic of Panama gained empty 
independence from Oilombia, for coincidentally the LInited 
States gained general supervision over the Republic, and se- 
cured interoceanic canal rights and a strip of territory I 0 miles 
wide across the Isthmus of Panama. The Panama Canal was 
opened in 1914. Intervention in Santo Domingo (Dominican 
Republic) in 1907 led to supervision of finances and in 1916 to 
military occupation. Nicaragua, because of revolutions that 
affected United States investments, became a virtual protector- 
ate in 1913. That country further granted to the United States 
in 1916 rights in a hypothetical transoceanic canal and .several 
naval ba.ses. In the Black Republic of Haiti events led to “’su- 
pervision of finances and military affairs'’ in 1915. The Amer- 
ican Virgin Islands were purchased in 1917 from Denmark at 
a cost of $25,(K)0,(X)0 (at the same time the United Stales re- 
nounced to Denmark all claims on the northwest coast of 
Greenland ) . 

The Caribbean Islands, 1,500 miles of them, stretch from the 
shores of the Unitc^d States to South America in an impressive 
chain of natural defen.ses for the Panama Canal. Key West 
dominates the Strait of Florida and Yucatan Channel; Guan- 
tanamo Bay, leased from Cuba, stands guard over Windward 
Passage; while St. Thomas, in the Virgin Islands, lies between 
and literally astride Mona Passage and Anegada Passage. Ad- 


ditional new bases now complete the defense chain as anchor 
islands c*lose to South America — on Antigua, .Saint Lucia and 
on Trinidad. The Canal Zone itself is well fortified. 

Commercially, our dominant interest in the Caribbean is 
cane sugar. Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
St. (]roix supply us with this product. Further stimulation has 
recently been added to our interests by the modernization and 
rapid expansion of tropical fruit production and trade. Other 
tropical products, for which we are now so dependent on the 
Far East, could be developed here for strategic purposes: qui- 
nine, manila fiber, and coconuts. Petroleum is also playing a 
leading part in promoting United States interest in the Carib- 
bean region. 

Great Britain has a ring of possessions around the Caribbean 
from British Honduras (on the mainland) eastward through 
Jamaica and the Bahamas to the island of Trinidad. France 
and the Netherlands also have minor possessions. There is 
some American sentiment in favor of taking over the British 
and French possessions in payment of war debts owed to the 
United Stales, by those countries. An Inter- American Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers, representing the 21 Ameri(!an Re- 
publics, convened at Havana on July 21, 1940, for the purpose 
of jointly discussing Pan-American problems posed by the war. 
One of the three principal points on the conference agenda 
was: the future status of European possessions in the New 
World. Agreement was readied on a “collective trusteeship” 
— a trusteeship that would govern .the possessions in case of 
emergency. 

United States political penetration into the Caribbean has at 
all times paralleled the defense and economic development; the 
United States has taken one step at a time along a natural road. 
Gcjographical proximity has made possible — even demanded — 
penetration. The United States must dominate the Caribbean, 
or some foreign power may dominate the United States. 





24. MIDDLE 

H BETWEEN ihc Rio Grandt* and Panama, from the northern 
desert wastes to the steaming tropins, there are 27,0CK),000 peo- 
ple divided among seven republics and one empire colony. 
Natural harriers stand between these political units to hinder 
and often obstruct direct intercommunication. There is planned, 
and partly completed, a new motor road running the length of 
Middle America and joining all the republics. Commercial in- 
vestments plus expedient political intervention have tended to 
draw the United States into cl(»se relations with most of these 
nations. 

Mexico, with nearly three-quarters of the people of Middle 
America, depends primarily upon an agricultural and stock- 
raising economy. In addition to subsistence production, Mexic(» 
produces for export half of the world’s sisal, plus quantities of 
bananas and other tropical fruits. Mining is an important in- 
dustry, with Mexican mines acrounting for 40 percent of the 
world's silver output and lesser amounts of gold, copper, lead, 
antimony, mercury, etc. Petroleum production in Mexico is 
seventh in the world. Both the mining and petroleum industries 
have been developed and controlled in great part by foreign 
capital. In the late 1930s, Mexican expropriation of foreign- 
owned properties and interests swept through railroad and agra- 
rian holdings and finally resulted in seizures of American, 


AMERICA 

British, and Dutch oil lands. As a sovereign state Mexico had 
the right to such action; nevertheless, a grave international 
situation was precipitated. In March, 1940, two experts were 
appointed by the Mexican Government to evaluate the expropii- 
ated properties in preparation to making indemnity payments. 
In May, 1940, the first indemnity payments were made; an 
American oil (‘ompany was the recipient. 

The other half-do ':(m Middle American republics lie between 
Mexico and continental South America. Their mountainous and 
broken terrains balk effoits at unification; each lernains a sep- 
arate and independent nation without appreciable contact with 
its close neighbors. These' (lenlral Americ an repulilics, steaming 
tropical forestlands, ate dedicated to plantation agriculture: 
bananas on the coastal lowlands and coffee on the mountain 
highlands. 

Here United Slates interests have penc'tiated far into the po- 
litic’al and economic struetiites of the countries and the peoples, 
(iomrnercial invc'stments, financial supervision, and political 
implications, even with armed forces, have all combined to 
create and preserve United States control. Here virtual protec- 
torateships have been established over Nicaragua and Panama 
and reciprocal trade treaties or agreements have been signed 
with each of the republics. 




25. SOUTH 

THE pulitical evolution of the South American republics is 
typical of all new continents. Spain and Portugal relinquished 
their holds on the continent early in the nineteenth <entury. 
Boundary and territorial disputes have since marked every stage 
of history with strife and local wars. 

The longest frontier, that of Brazil’s, faces every political 
area in South America except (Ihile and Ecuador. Consequently 
Brazil’s conflicts have been most numerous and the territories 
gained most varied : 

M) From I Iruguay~1851 (."■>) From Argentina 1895 

(2) I’roni \ enezuela 1859 (0) From Bolivia — FK)3 

(3) trorn Bolivia — 1867 (7) From Ecuador 1904 

^4) From Paraguay— 1872 I8) From (Colombia 1909 

Chile’s expansion was at the expense of Bolivia and Peru: 

(a I Bolivia to (Ihile— 1884 (c) Retained by Chile — 1929 

tb) Pmi to Chile— 1884 (d) Chile to Peru 1929 

(c and d) Occupied by Chile 1879-1929, disputed by Peru. 

The lands between Venezuela and British Guiana (I) were 
disputed until 1899, when Venezuela relinquished its claim. 

The recent war between Bolivia and Paraguay, over the dis- 
puted Gran Chaco ( 11 ) , ended with an agreement for the divi- 
sion of that territory. The new boundary, fixed October 10, 
1938, awarded Paraguay the bulk of the (lhaco and blocks 
Bolivia off from navigable Paraguay River waters. The new 
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frontier traverses sterile country — a natural boundary — and so 
may be permanent. 

A vast territory (III), at the headwaters of the Amazon, has 
long been stubbornly contested by Colombia, Peru, and Ecua- 
dor. Peru and Colombia settled their differences with ("olombia 
gaining a tongue of territory (A ) fronting on the Amazon while 
Peru gained possession of lands (B) south of the Putumayo 
Hiver. The territorial issue between Peru and Ecuador (C) 
piomises early settlement by mediation. Ecuador has adminis- 
tered this area throughout colonial days. 

Bolivia and Argentina have an open boundary question (IV ) 
involving an area of little value: yet it is a potential war germ. 

The republics of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia^ Paraguay, and Uruguay have not developed economically 
or politically, as theii neighbors Argentina, Brazil, and Chile 
have. Limited size, restricted “effective areas,” and lack of 
varied resources to promote a balanced economy all combine 
to relegate these nations to secondary positions. Ea('h nation’s 
development is closely knit around some charac;terislic econ- 
omy: Venezuela is a ranking petroleum producer: Colombia is 
famous for fine coffees; Ecuador produces cacao; Peru has siza- 
ble petroleum and cotton productions: Bolivia has minerals; 
and Paraguay and Uruguay each support stock-raising indus- 
tries. 
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26. THE A, B, 

•I THE A, B, C countries, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, are the 
most progressive of the South American Republics. There is 
keen rivalry among them, but it follows the lines of competition 
in economic and cultural progress rather than in political power 
and domination. Argentina and (]hile are dominantly Spanish, 
while Brazil is Portuguese. 

Argentina, a young progressive country, ranks first in com- 
Jnercial importance among the republics of Latin America, yet 
ranks second in size and population. LInfavorable climate in 
the north and south, absence of sizable rivers and good harbors 
in the south, and the natural mountain barriers in the west com- 
bine to concentrate Argentine development and life to regions 
adjacent to the Rio de la Plata. Around this estuary are the 
pampas — economically the most important natural region in 
all South America, This heart of the Argentine is a broad, 
grass-carpeted, fertile plain and needs only the hand of man to 
make it produce: flax, corn, wheat, pork, beef, and hides. In- 
dustrial Europe and the United States depend heavily upon the 
pampas for foods and rawstuffs. The Argentine is capable of 
great production development and is also capable of absorbing 
many more products from the outside. The question of the fu- 
ture is: Who will get this trade, the United States or Europe? 

Brazil, areally the fourth largest state in the world -exceeded 
only by U.S.S.R., China and Canada — ranks second in commer- 
cial importance in South America. This empire-sized republic 
is nine-tenths within the tropics and possesses but relatively 
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small sections suitable for habitation and utilization. Half of 
the country supports a dense rain forest sparsely peopled by 
native Indians and Negroes. Uncomfortable thoughts are stir- 
ring in Brazilian minds today, thoughts of the perils which may 
grow out of these vast “empty spaces,” if Brazil does not go 
into and “possess the land.” Development of new crops, plus 
the old, established ones, has recently freed the country from 
dependence on a few commodities. Now rubber an(} cacao in 
Amazonia; coffee, cotton, and rice in East Brazil; and corn, 
meat, and wool in southeast Brazil dominate. Coffee has fur- 
nished Brazil the bulk of its export for a hundred years; today 
nearly three-quarters of the world's coffee supply is furnished 
by this country alone. 

Chile, a 2,f)00-milc ribbon of land squeezed into the hundred 
miles between sea and mountains, is the third South American 
republic commercially. Hot, parched deserts; warm, fertile Cen- 
tral Valley agriculture; and cold, damp woodlands constitute 
the north-to-south sequence of landsc!ape pictures of Chile. 
From the desert comes 95 percent of the world’s natural ni- 
trates, 15 percent of the world’s copper, and much iodine; from% 
the Valley farms come small grains, grape products, and dairy 
produce; and from the South come wool and mutton. The na- 
tion’s outlook has always been to the sea; consequently interior 
transportation lacks development. Half a hundred ports have 
developed along the coast, but none with a good natural harbor. 
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27. GREAT LAKES INLAND WATERWAY 


H THE (Jrrat Lukes reacli far into the rich interior of conti- 
nental United Slates. They serve in a limited capacity, however, 
for they are partially isolated from ocean-going trade by shal- 
lows in the St. Lawrence River, between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal. If the St. Lawrence were made navigable for ocean 
commerce, then wheat from the United Slates and (Canadian 
grasslands, iron ore from Superior, manufactured goods from 
(Chicago, Detroit, and the lower lakes industrial centers could 
flow out foi direct exc hange with foreign market goods. 

Considerable improvement has made the waterway usable 
within and between all of the lakes themselves. The 21 -foot fall 
through St. Mary's River, between Lakes Superior and Huron, 
is overcome by the Soo Locks. The Soo Locks moved more 
.shipping (tonnage) in 1037 than did the Panama, Suez, and 
Welland Canals comliined. This tonnage was largely bulky 
products: minerals, ore.s, wheal, and lumber. Lakes Michigan 
and Huron, connected by the Straits of Mackinac, have the same 
surface level. Between Lakes Huron and F^rie the 8.5-fool fall is 
spiead through the St. Claire River and Lake and the Detroit 
River. The new Welland Canal, opened Augu.sl 0, 1932, facili- 
tates ship traffic around Niagara Kails and over the 326-foot 
barrier between Lakes Erie and Ontario. The canal is wholly 


in (Canada, is 27.0 miles long and 25-27 feel deep, has sieven 
locks, and operatf^s without toll. From Lake Ontario to Mont- 
real (aiea considered for development), the fall is 226 feet, to 
be overcome by loc’k systems. From Montreal to the Sea the 
fall is 20 feet. Open navigation dates on the Great Lakes water- 
way system are: April 18 to December 19 above Welland, and 
April 26 to Decembci 9 below Welland. 

The projected St. Lawrence Deep Waterway and Hydroelec- 
tric Development is mostly in international sections of the river 
and, therefoie, requires joint action of the two countries con- 
cerned. Plans and treaties exist that satisfy engineers and diplo- 
mats of both (‘ounlries. They provide for a 27 foot channel 
(now 14 feet), eight locks, power generation installation, and 
full protection for all interests in the various sections of the 
river. Planned hydroelectric power generation w'oiild equal the 
power of an estimated 10 percent of all the bituminous coal 
mined in the United Stales annually. 

The New York State Barge (lanal (Erie) was opened in 1825 
and stretches across New York State as another link in this 
great inland waterway sy.stem. It connects the Niagara River, 
above the falls, with the Hudson River and so the Atlantic. 
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28. CANADA AND 

H THE Dominion of Canada, created through the British North 
American Act of 1867, has since grown territorially slightly to 
exceed the United Stales in size. However, except for a rela- 
tively narrow belt bordering the United States, Canada is an 
almost trackless wilderness of forest and tundra waste. It is 
within this narrow belt of warm productive lands that most of 
Canada’s 10,000,000 people live. Here Canada has a well-devel- 
oped agricultural economy — general farming, fruit, vegetables, 
and dairying in the east, and wheat on the western prairie. 
Canada is the world’s first-ranking wheat exporter. Mining is a 
profitable industry: particularly nickel, gold and silver, lead, 
zinc, and copper. Lurnlier, furs, and fish contribute materially 
to the wealth. But, most important to Canada is the manufac- 
turing industry which dominates the life of the Dominion and 
which is clustered along the lower Great Eakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway from Windsor to Quebec. The far-flung and disasso- 
ciated agricultural and industrial regions are bound together by 
transcontinental rails and roads. Were it not for these slender 
bonds the individual regions might turn to their counterparts 
across the border — and in a short time become economically 
integral parts of them. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

The mutual boundary is an important trading counter, but 
of equal importance is the joint development and utilization of 
natural resources upon it — the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Navi- 
gation and Power undertaking planned for the near future. 

Newfoundland, England’s oldest colony, relinquished its Do- 
minion rights to the mother country in December, 1933, for an 
indefinite period of years until it might again become self- 
supporting. Newfoundland’s inability to meet demands on a 
S9(),0(MM)00 national debt precipitated the drastic action; (/reat 
Britain assumed the debt and satisfied all creditors. 

Newfoundland is particularly important for its strategic lo- 
cation with relation to the important fishing banks of the North 
Atlantic. Fishing is the first industry for the quarter-million 
Newfoundlanders. Lumbering and mining are fast developing. 
A quarter-million people with a foreign trade of $60,000,000 
is unusual. 

Labrador has always been governed by Newfoundland. Its 
boundary with Canada, always in controversy, was finally set- 
tled by a decision of the Privy Council at London in 1927. The 
interior is heavily timbered and laden with minerals, as yet 
undeveloped. 






29. EUROPE 


ii NAPOLEON succeeded in drawing most of western and cen- 
tra) Europe into one immense empire under his control. Death 
came to this empire at the hands of the British, at Waterloo. 
The sc^ds of Italian unification and German creation found 
fertile soil soon after the fall of Napoleon’s Empire, 

The Europe of 1914 was beset with but a single idea — a “bal- 
ance of power.” This doctrine had been siensed a century before 
in the Congress of Vienna settlement of 181S. At the outbreak 
of the World War Europe was divided into two great armed 
camps: the alliance of Great Britain, France, and Russia and 
the alliance of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. The nec- 
essary excuse was found and the two great alliances set to war, 
each to defeat and engulf the other — a struggle that eventually 
entangled the whole world in a bloody war. Italy broke its 


ties with the Central Powers and joined the Allies in 1915. 

The World War and its treaty settlements did much to Eu- 
rope. Germany and Russia were altered somewhat, and Austria- 
Hungary was completely destroyed. No less than nine small 
states were created from original German, Ru.ssian, and Austro- 
Hungarian territories in eastern and middle Europe. A new 
principle — that of “self-determination” — was being toyed with, 
and on far too grand a scalq. 

The Europe of 1940 is still quite another thing from that of 
either 1914 or 1920. The Paris settlements brought no more 
than temporary peace to the nations of Euroj>e; in fact it may 
be termed the “theme” of the great tragedy being produced in 
Europe today. The old doctrine of “balance of power” in Eu- 
rope is posed once more. 





30. LANGUAGES OF EUROPE 


ii IN the west the language blocks are large. The Teutonic 
block, comprising northwest Europe, includes the English, Ger- 
man, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and Flemish lan- 
guages. In the southwest and south of Europe is found the 
equally extensive Romance language block, comprising the 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, as well as Rumanian 
languages. Eastern Europe is dominated by the Slavic language 
block, yet is subdivided and dotted in intricate pattern. The 
Slavic block contains the Russian, Polish, Czech, Slovak, Slo- 
vene, Serbo-Croat, and Bulgarian languages. 


Secondary Indo-European languages, adding complication to 
the already muddled situation, are, from west to east : Irish, 
Gaelic, Welsh, Breton, Latvian, Lithuanian, Albanian, and Greek. 
Still a third group adding appreciably to the intricacy of pat- 
tern is the non-Indo-European, comprising the Basque language 
of the West Pyrenees, the Lapp, Finnish and Estonian languages 
of the far northeast, the Hungarian language of the Magyar 
Plains, and the Turkish language of the southeast. 

Thus it is evident that any attempt to draw political frontiers 
in conformity with language frontiers is fraught with trouble 
and ultimate failure on the continent of Europe. 








31. EUROPE'S WAR DRESS 


HERE Europe is arrayed in its most appropriate dress, arms 
and armor, without which it would be distinctly out of char- 
acter. The continent is crisscrossed with land defense “ditches 
and walls,” packed closely with airdromes, and tightly encir- 
cled with scores of naval stations. 

Five of the world’s seven Great flowers are located in Europe, 
with less than four air hours of space separating them one from 
another. 

ON LAND: The fortified land defenses vary from ultraelaho- 


rate catacomb-and-fortress works to simple trench-and-machine- 
gun nests. These are the historic front lines of war. 

ON sea: The many seas, gulfs, and bays lend themselves mag- 
nificently to naval strategy, and the several nations have studded 
their coasts with naval stations at every strategic spot. 

IN THE air: The airplane, with its great speed, long range, 
and adaptability, has made a potential target of every foot of 
the continent of Europe. No longer is any country or region 
immune from war becau.se of strategic geographical location. 
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EUROPE'S 
"HOT SPOTS’ 


33. NORTHERN EUROPE 


i® DIVIDED, ihc* Scandinavian countries are small in area, 
poor in population numbers, and inferior in natural resources; 
united they could command considerable strength and richness. 
They are trading nations, not Great Powers. The forest products 
of Norway, Sweden, and Finland; the iron ores of northern 
Sweden; the nickel of northern Finland; and the dairy prtid- 
ucts of Denmark arc* each important to the economy of Europe. 
The immense industrial struc;tures of Great Britain and Ger- 
many depend heavily upon iron t»re& from the K.iruna area in 
northern Sweden. 

The II.S.S.R. invaded Finland November 30, 1939, hut was 
not at fust successful. In February, 1940, new attacks were 
hurled against the Mannerheini Fine and the Finnish defenses 
were liroken. Red troops penetrated to and surrounded Vihorg 
(Viipuri). at which p(»int the Finns surrendered. By the peace 
treaty that followed, signed March 12, 1940, the Finns ceded to 


the U.S.S.R.: (1) all of the Karelian Isthmus; (2) the entire 
Finnish shores of Lake Ladoga; (3) Hango peninsula (thirty 
years’ lease for a naval base) ; (4) the Kuolajarvi area on the 
eastern border; (.3) parts of the Sredni and Ryhachi peninsulas 
in the far north; (6) rights to build a railway across Finland; 
and (7) transit for Soviet goods across the Petsamo area from 
the U-S.S.R. to Norway, duty free. 

(Germany invaded Denmark and Norway April 9, 1940. Brit- 
ish expeditionary forces w^eiit to the aid of Norway, but supe- 
rior Nazi strength finally ft>rced them to withdraw completely 
from Norwegian soil, June 10, 1940. This British withdrawal 
left Germany in full control of Norway, and assured Germany 
continuance of the sizable Swedish iron ore supplies so impor- 
tant to Nazi industry. These iron ores are shipped from two far- 
northern ports- from ice-free Narvik, the year around, and 
from ice-locked (more than six months) Lulea, in summer. 




34. NORTHWEST EUROPE 


iB THE Powers of Europe again turned the northwestern sector 
of that continent into a bloody battlefield. For the second time 
within a generation the German military pushed through the 
Netherlands and Belgium to meet its traditional foes to the west- 
ward — Great Britain and France. 

The Netherlands and Belgium capitulated after but a few 
days of terrific Nazi assault and surrendered their countries to 
the German military forces. This Nazi occupation of the Nether- 
lands and Belgium, in May 1940, made possible a flanking 
attack on France’s great Maginot fortifications and a direct 


march into Paris, which resulted in a similar military collapse 
of France in June. Possession and control of these territories 
gave the Nazi forces a distinct advantage in their drive against 
the British Isles. The industrial centers, naval strongholds, and 
overseas supply lines of Great Britain were all brought within 
Nazi bombing range. Geographical position, with the two na- 
tions separated only by the narrow English Channel, made the- 
oretical aerial vic:tory possible for either of the two warring 
nations — Germany or Great Britain. 




35. THE LOW COUNTRIES 

M THE Low Countries, Belgium and Netherlands, stand upon 
a great world highway that links Middle Europe with western 
Europe and the world. 

Long a political pawn in Europe, Belgium w’^as established as 
‘"an independent and perpetually neutral state” when it pro 
claimed its independence from Holland in 1830. Belgium has 
frequently suffered the devastation of armed invasion —not be- 
cause of its own quarrels, but as a “military arena” for its 
warring neighbors. Belgium is a balanced nation, agriculturalK 
and industrially, and ranks high among the leading industrial 
countries in foreign trade. The shaded portions of the Nether- 
lands represent those districts which Belgium would like to 
have. Possession of the western area would permit Belgium to 
share control of the Schelde River mouth, while possession of 
the eastern area would add materially to Belgiunrs coal .supply. 
Belgium's c(donial empire is of secondary areal and commercial 
importance. 

The Netherlands does not equal Belgium industrially, but the 
Dutch do possess a rich tropical empire and a large and profit- 
able merchant marine. G»’eat investments have been made in rec- 
lamation projects in the Netherlands^ -transforming vast areas 
of marshes and shallow sea floor into arable and useful land. 
The Dutch Empire includes the Netherland India Archipelago 
in the Far East, the West Indian possessions, and Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) on the mainland of South America. This trop- 


AND THE WESTERN FRONT 

ical empire supplements the products of the Netherlands and 
has long been important as a source of rawstuffs for Great 
Britain, linited States, (yerrnany, and Japan. 

The apparent impregnability of the French Maginot Line led 
German armed forces, on May 10, 1940, to violate the neutrality 
of the Low Countries in their westward drive against the Allies. 
I'he German lightning-like invasion was retarded but little by 
the Netherlands and Belgian light eastern fortifications, nor by 
the heavier ones along the Meuse River-Albert Canal sector. 
The Netherlands capitulated on May 14, only four days after 
invasion, and Queen Wilhelmina and her government were es- 
tablished in London. The Belgian foices withstood the onslaught 
a few days longer. King Leopold of Belgium surrendered to the 
Nazis, on Mav 28, amid bitter criticism both from the Allies 
and from his own countrymen. Thus the two countries were 
brought undei the control of the Nazi military machine within 
the short span of a few days. 

Italy entered the war as a German ally June 10, 1940. Dif- 
ficult terrain between Italy and France made attack there by 
mechanized ground forces difficult. The map shows the principal 
mountain passes, only through which men and tanks c.ould be 
moved across the French-Italian border. The position of the 
infrequent mountain passes leading into and through Switzer- 
land are also represented. 





36. THE 

ii EASTWARD the youthful Danube River cuts its way through 
southern Germany, crosses Hungary, enters the Balkans via 
northern Yugoslavia, separates Rumania from Bulgaria, swings 
northward into Rumania to skirt Dobruja, then eastward to 
bound the U.S.S.R.’s new southern Bessarabian frontier, and 
finally, through its intricately patterned delta, empties into the 
Black Sea. 

The Danube serves as a natural trade artery for half of Eu- 
rope; it is the traditional highway for intraregional commerce 
and trade Over it flow manufactured goods and minerals, from 
its upper reaches in central Europe, to exchange for wheat from 
Hungary and wheat and petroleum from Rumania. Its middle 
and lower valleys have the richest wheat and maize fields and 
most productive petroleum fields in all Europe; while coal, 
iron, and bauxite occur in the bordering mountains along the 
Danube’s entire length. 


DANUBE 

Great empires have risen on the banks of the Danube, and 
great empires have collapsed. Today three dictators — Hitler, 
Stalin, and Mussolini — watch the Danube Valley with covetous 
eyes; each is drawn by the spell of its riches. The small coun- 
tries of the valley keenly sense the danger, yet there is little 
they can do. Unity, even if that were possible among these war- 
ring little nations, would not suffice to fend off engulfment of 
the valley by the surrounding Great Powers. The Danube is 
peaceful today, but war may center there tomorrow. 

By the Treaty of Trianon (1920) Hungary was made inde- 
pendent from Austria, but with great losses in area and popula- 
tions. These losses were partially compensated by the 1938-1939 
additions of parts of Slovakia and Ruthenia, at the expense of 
former Czechoslovakia. 












CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





37. AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

H AUSTRIA-HUNGARY constituted a political entity from 
1867 to the end of the World War in 1919. It comprised two 
separate states: the Empire of Austria and the Kingdom of 
Hungary, and was officially known as the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. Ethnically the Monarchy was heterogeneous, while 
geographically it was compact. Germans dominated the west; 
Rumanians the east; Slavs the north and south; Magyars the 
middle and extreme east; and Italians the extreme southwest. 

Thus, when the Monarchy was broken up in 1919, there were 
several national groups free to ally themselves as parts of other 
states. The Germans of the west formed the new Republic: of 
Austria, with Vienna as its capital, and the Magyars founded a 
new Hungary, with its capital at Budapest. The Rumanians, to- 
gether with the Magyars in the east, transferred their allegiance 
to Rumania, while the Italians and part of the Slovenes turned 
to Italy. The Poles and northern Ruthenians joined with the 
newly created state of Poland, while the Czechs, Slovaks, and 
southern Ruthenians joined with the Germans in the Northwest 
in organizing the new Republic of Czechoslovakia. The northern 
Slovenes, the Croats and Servians, and a few Germans joined 
with Serbia to form the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes — later called Yugoslavia. These drastic changes split 


AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

a population of 51,000,000 people among seven states. Only 
6,500,000 were left in Austria and 8,000,000 in Hungary. Both 
were inland states. 

Czechoslovakia, the country of the Czechs and the Slovaks, 
was a World War creation — an experiment made by the peace- 
makers, who were preoccupied with politics and who paid little 
heed to geography. It was cut entirely, with the exception of a 
small bit of German Upper Silesia, from territory which was 
formerly part of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The popula- 
tion was over 60 percent Czechs and Slovaks, but there were 
two important minorities — Germans and Magyars — and one less 
important minority, the Poles. 

Germany demanded revision of Czechoslovakia’s frontiers in 
order to bring the German minorities within the Third Reich. 
The first move, in October, 1938, transferred the marginal Su- 
detenland to Germany. Following Germany’s example, Poland 
seized the Polish populated mining district of Teschen, and 
Hungary pushed its whole northwestern frontier into neighbor- 
ing Slovakia. In March, 1939, Germany completed the dis- 
memberment of Czechoslovakia, by absorbing the remainder of 
Bohemia and Moravia, establishing a protectorate over Slo- 
vakia, and allowing Hungary to engulf the rest of Ruthenia. 



38. POLAND 


H POLAND might well be called the “magic country” of Eu- 
rope. It has at times increased its size to encompass much of 
central Europe; it has shrunk to insignificant areal proportions; 
it has disappeared, reappeared, and then disappeared again 
from the face of Europe. When in existence Poland constantly 
stands on the threshold of dismemberment, and yet when it is 
gone, there is constantly the promise of reincarnation. 

Poland has figured in European history since the year 966, 
and was a major political power from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century. Eighteenth century Poland was the result 
of the union of that country with Lithuania, which made a vast 
monarchy stretching from the Baltic Sea nearly to the Black 
Sea. This Poland had two dangerous enemies, Russia and Prus- 
sia, two powers which, with Austria, carried out the first com- 
plete partition of Poland — a dismemberment known in history 
as the “three partitions,” in the years 1772, 1793, and 1795. 

Four generations after Poland’s complete disappearance in 
1795, with the Central Powers deep in World War defeat, the 
victorious Allies recreated Poland in 1919. Territories from 
Germany, Russia, and the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
were hacked and fitted together to give the new Poland size, 
geographical compactness, and a guaranteed “corridor” to the 


sea. Danzig was made a free city in which Poland was granted 
special privileges. Subsequently, Poland took the Vilna region, 
to the far northeast, from Lithuania (1920-1923), and, follow- 
ing Germany’s example in the partition of C/ecdioslovakia, 
added the rich Teschen mining region to its realm in 1938. 

This was the Poland that suffered partition at the hands of 
the German and Russian military in September, 1939. German 
demands for the Corridor, which separated Germany from Ger- 
man East Prussia, precipitated friction between those Powers. 
Complete “disintegration of the Polish State” was formally con- 
cluded September 28, 1939, by Soviet Premier Molotov and 
German Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop, meeting in Moscow. 

Poland was primarily an agricultural nation with two-thirds 
of its population so employed. The chief products of the field 
were wheat, rye, potatoes, sugar beets, flax, and hemp. A great 
animal industry was associated with agriculture, making a rich 
dual economy for Poland’s 35,000,000 people. Mineral wealth 
was great and a manufacturing industry of importance had de- 
veloped within the western half of the country which fell to 
Germany. The bulk of the oil resources of Poland were in the 
eastern half of the country and consequently passed into Soviet 
hands. 






39. MEDITERRANEAN LANDS 


iB THE Mediterranean, two thousand miles long by half a 
thousand wide and ponded within the Old World land masses, 
has ever lKn;n significant in Occidental culture and civilization. 
To Greece, Egypt, Rome, and to the Holy Lands the Western 
World’s indebtedness is immeasurable. As during most of three 
millennia, this sea is now flanked by numerous small, rival 
trading states which constantly breed friction, strife, and often 
open conflict. 

Always a link in the chain of land and water routes to the 
Orient, the Mediterranean gained added trade significance with 
the opening of the Suez Canal, in 1869. British Gibraltar 
(1704) and Malta (1815) stood guard over the Mediterranean 
since before Italy was first unified in 1870. The eastern Medi- 
terranean British naval bases of Alexandria, Port Said, Haifa, 
and Famagusta were designed to give continuance to British- 
controlled Suez and to the oil interests in the Near East. Italy, 
with its power concentrated in one “block” across the Medi- 
terranean, stands fairly astride the thread-like intra-empire 
Mediterranean route of Britain. The naval stations: Cagliari, 
Catania, Pantelleria, and Tripoli at the “waist,” and Leros, 
Benghazi, and Tobruk to the eastward, complete the Italian 
“block.” 

The Mediterranean’s only natural water link with the high 
seas is the Strait of Gibraltar. The two Pillars of Hercules, 
Gibraltar and Ceuta, guard this passage. Gibraltar, a heavily 
fortified, fourteen -hundred-foot rock sentinel, lies fifteen miles 
east of the narrows. The impregnability of this stronghold is 


seriously doubted in these times. Ceuta, a six-hundred-foot 
Spanish Moroccan headland, outstrips Gibraltar physically, but 
by treaty has never been fortified. 

The “waist” lies between Sicily and the African mainland. 
Britain’s Malta controlled the “waist” until very recent years. 
Theoretically Italy dominates it now. Italy’s first threat to 
British control was the seizure of Libya in 1912; the recent 
strengthening of Pantelleria, further enhancing its superior 
strategic position, has gained at least theoretical control for 
Italy. 

The “Straits” is the one-hundred-and-seventy-mile gateway 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea — a double nar- 
rows, the Dardanelles and Bosporus. The passage was neutral- 
ized after Versailles, but was refortified by Turkey in 1936. 
Outright ownership of, or at least control of, the “Straits” is 
desired by the U.S.S.R. Control of this water link would give 
the Soviets an ice-free route to the high seas. The “Straits” 
would fall more easily to a land force than to a sea force. 

The Suez Canal, adequately precedented by other canal at- 
tempts between the Nile and the Red Sea, even as early as 1900 
B.C., was Anally cut through the sand dunes of the Isthmus of 
Suez (Egyptian), by the French in 1869. The Canal is owned 
by a French corporation; controlled by the British (Britain 
holds about 45 percent and France about 27 percent of the 
outstanding stock) ; and by treaty can never be closed to the 
ships of any country. 





40. SOUTHEAST EUROPE 


H THE Balkan Stales of Southeast Europe have frequently, 
through many centuries, served as a theater of war. Some of 
these wars have been of local origin, but for the most part they 
have resulted from the spread of conflict from other warring 
parts of the continent. 

To the north of the Balkan Countries arc the two Great Pow- 
ers of Germany and the U.S.S.R., recently brought uncom- 
fortably close by the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland and the reoccupation of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina. Germany wants the wheat and petroleum riches of 
the Balkans (petroleum production is in Rumania), while the 
U.S.S.R. has interests beyond Bessarabia in control of the ice- 
free “way out” through the Straits of the Bosporus and Dar- 
danelles into the Mediterranean. To the westward is ever 
menacing Italy, whose acquisition of Albania, in 1939, gained 
for that power a definite toehold in the Balkans. Italy has long 
had ambitions to control the coastal lands of Yugoslavia and 
to encompass other parts of Yugoslavia and Greece, thus mak- 
ing the Adriatic an Italian sea. To the southeast is Turkey, the 
unpredictable, a country which would not overlook an oppor- 
tunity to regain territories it once held in the Balkans. 


Lack of unity and lack of a common purpose among the 
several countries of Southeast Europe are the great obstacles 
to peace and prosperity. Territorial claims here by neighbors, 
neighbors both within and without Southeast Europe, are nu- 
merous and extremely dangerous. Recent transfers of territory 
were made from Rumania to the U.S.S.R., Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary. Bessarabia ( 1 ) was reoccupied and reclaimed by the 
U.S.S.R. in July 1940. Rumania got the area from Russia in 
1918. Northern Bukovina (2) was engulfed by the U.S.S.R. at 
the same time as was Bessarabia. The U.S.S.R., however, had 
no historic claim to Bukovina, which had been a j)art of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. To the south, Rumania lost, in 
August 1940, the South Dobruja (3) area to Bulgaria. On Au- 
gust 31, 1940, the Rome-Berlin Axis forced Rumania to cede a 
portion of Transylvania (4) to Hungary. 

The Balkan Peninsula is vulnerable to foreign land, sea, or 
air attack from almost any direction, as the arrows on the map 
indicate. The area is mountainous, but the many passes and 
river arteries render nature’s defenses of little value to a de- 
fending force, of the size and strength which these little nations 
could independently bring together. 
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41. GREAT BRITAIN 


•8 GREAT BRITAIN lies close to Northwest Europe, facing 
the busy industrial quadrant of that continent and also facing 
the Atlantic, with the Americas beyond. 

Britain is not self-suflicient in foods for its 46,000,000 peo- 
ples nor in rawstuffs for its great industrial plants. In food- 
stuffs Great Britain is strikingly deficient; only about 25 
percent of the food ccmsumed is domestically produced. Less 
than 10 percent of the people of Great Britain are agricultur- 
ists. Britain would be starved out in a matter of weeks if the all 
important sea lanes were closed; they are Britain’s true “life 
lines.” Coal is available in abundance and furnishes the power 
and fuel for the great commercial developments. Coal aided 
materially in the early building of the Empire; it made pos- 
sible the powering of the great merchant fleets and it made 
ideal “barter material” for empire, as well as extra-empire 
goods. Much of the coal lies at tidewater, readily available for 
direct cargo loading. The fine adjustment between coal de- 


posits and manufacturing developments is significant. Great 
Britain normally imports a third of the iron ore consumed in 
its industry — principally from Sweden, yet some from Franc^e. 

Strategically the islands are highly vulnerable. No benefit 
of land vastness exists as in the United States, nor does sepa- 
ration from the continent insure freedom from invasion today. 
The submarine narrows the Channel and fast-flying bombers 
span the distanc:e in mere minutes. Naval bases line the coasts, 
air bases dot the countryside, and aerial nets curtain the skies 
as Britain mans its defenses. 

Ireland be(!ame known as the Irish Free State in 1922, and 
was rededicated Eire in 1927 according to the new constitu- 
tion. Eire is the most rec-ent dominion in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. It enjoys full sovereign rights, as do all the 
other dominions, and in addition elects its own titular head 
rather than receiving a governor selec:led and appointed by the 
king. 






42. BRITISH 

i® THE British Empire contains over a fourth of the world’s 
habitable land surface, and a population ag^jcregate totaling 
nearly a fourth of the world’s 2,000,000,000 people. This vast 
structure has evolved around the British Isles, unquestionably 
the most successful of the maritime states and empire builders, 
commanding continuous leadership in world colonial spheres 
since the early seventeenth century. 

Recently, since the transformation of certain colonies into 
self-governing dominions, this aggregation of lands has been 
designated as “The British Commonwealth of Nations.” The 
dominions — Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 


EMPIRE (a) 

South Africa, and Eire, — each enjoy almo.st c^omplete sovereign 
rights. They eac:h fly their own flag, control their own trade 
with the Empire and the world, make their own laws and me- 
diums of exc’hange, may make separate war and peace, refuse 
to lend aid to an entangled Great Britain, and might even con- 
ceivably withdraw from the Empire at their own desire. The 
only binding forc!es are sentiment, self-interest, and allegiance 
to a common sovereign whose title is, “by the Grace of God, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 
Beyond the Seas, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” 




43. BRITISH 

iS BRITISH EMPIRE lands lie on every continent and within 
every climatic zone of the habitable world. Self-sufficiency and 
independence in food and rawstuffs were the empire-building 
theme. 

There are but few vegetable, mineral, or animal products 
that are not or could not be produced somewhere in the Em- 
pire today, e.g., wheat, nickel, and timber in Canada; cacao, 
asbestos and chromium in South Africa; cotton, manganese, 
and sugar in India; quinine, rubber, and tin in Malaya; and 
wheat, butter, and wool in Australia-New Zealand. British Im- 
perial Conferences are held for the purpose of promoting 
further developments in strategic material productions and in 
creating new products needed within the Empire. The most 
glaring Empire deficiency is petroleum. There is but little 
petroleum in the whole Empire: consequently the mad scram- 
ble witnessed in recent years for potential petroleum rights in 


EMPIRE (b) 

Iraq, Iran, Netherland India, and Venezuela. The endless quest 
for raw materials for Britaitrs mills, and markets for its manu- 
factured goods could not have gone on without a great mer- 
chant marine, backed by the mightiest of the world’s naval 
fleets. British colonial activities and interests have collided 
with and frequently run counter to those of other nations 
throughout the world. 

Britain’s intra-empire communication lines have been stud- 
ded with admirable harbors and fortifications. Gibraltar and 
Singapore anchor the two ends of the so-called British “life 
line,” while Malta, Port Said, and Aden guard its middle. 
Other strategically located and strongly fortified bases are 
scattered round the world, to assure the sea lanes to Britain; 
it is these sea lanes that carry the lifeblood of Great Britain, 
and therefore the Empire. 
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44. GERMANY 

■ GERMANY emerged from the World War humbled in pres- 
tige and reduced in territorial extent. Pieces of ficonomically 
important land were hacked from all its frontiers, rendering 
distinct losses to the German national economy. Alsace-Lor- 
raine was returned (after some fifty years) to France; the Saar 
coal district was placed temporarily under a League of Nations 
^^tn^lssion ; and Eupen and IMalmedy passed into Helgian 
hands. To the north a part of Schleswig was given to Denmark. 
The large area later known as the “Polish Corridor” and a part 
of Upper Silesia were incorporated into the recreated state of 
Poland. Also a small part of Upper Silesia passed to the new 
slate of Czechoslovakia; Memel to the new state of Lithuania; 
and Danzig was made a “free city.” Thus Germany lost about 
12 percent of its territory, its population, and its agricultural 
production; about 10 percent of its manufacturing ability; and 
about 75 percent of its great iron ore production. 

Adolf Hitler became Chancellor of the Third Reich on Jan- 
uary 30, 1933, and immediately set about to fulfill his dreams 
and promises of a restored Germany. Germany withdrew from 
the League of Nations October 21, 1933, nine months after 
Hitler came into power. The Saar Basin was returned to Ger- 
many following a plebiscite in January, 1935, held under the 
direct supervision of the League of Nations. On March 7, 1936 
the world witnes.sed the fir.sl tangible evidence that the new, 
secretly developed Nazi military machine might again upset 
the status quo of Europe — German troops reoccupied the de- 
militarized Rhineland area in contravention of the Versailles 
Treaty and the Locarno Pact. Hitler formed the now famous 
R<»me-Berlin Axis with his neighbor to the south, on October 
24, 1936. The union with Austria, March 12, 1938, was the first 
territorial step in the grandiose conception of frontier expan- 
sion. This added 6,760,000 peoples to the Reich (90 percent 
German -speaking) and set a precedent for other engulfments. 


1914 TO 1 940 

The Sudetenland (part of Czechoslovakia) was taken into the 
Reich on October 1, 1938, adding another 3,500,000 peoples. 
All of this expansion was accomplished without force or blood- 
shed. 

Most of the remainder of Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-Moravia 
and Slovakia), with some 9,500,000 people, was taken into the 
German Third Reich March 14, 1939, following a short but 
stubborn military resistance. A week later, March 22, 1939, 
Memel was also officially made a part of Germany. A mutual 
non-aggression pact was made with the U.S.S.R., under date of 
August 23, 1939, to run for ten years and bind each country to 
refrain from any act of force against the other. Chancellor Hit- 
ler’s Reichstag formally incorporated the “Free City” of Dan- 
zig into Ciermany on September 1, 1939, coincident with the 
beginning of hostilities in Poland. Great Britain declared war 
on Germany, Sepleml>er 3, 1939, and this was followed im- 
mediately by a like declaration from France. Poland surrend- 
ered in less than a month— an admittedly brilliant German 
military achievement. “Disintegration of the Polish State” was 
concluded September 28, when Germany and the Soviet divided 
the spoils. Here Germany added 21,000,000 more peoples to 
the Reich and filled in the territorial gap between Germany 
Proper and German East Prussia. 

Concurrent with the invasion and occupation of the Low 
Countries in May 1940, the two areas of Eupen and Malmedy 
were reincorporated into the Reich. These lands had been taken 
from Germany and given to Belgium by the last World War 
peace settlements. 

Thus, in eighteen months, Adolf Hitler added over 40,000,- 
000 peoples to the German Third Reich, increasing its total 
population to some 110,000,000 — ^two and a half times the 
population of Great Britain. 





45. GREATER GERMANY 


® GREATER Germany, considerably larger in areal extent and 
population than France and Great Britain combined, encom- 
passes most of central Europe. 

The Reich is ordinarily capable of producing slightly over 
80 percent of the foodstuffs consumed by its 110,000,000 peo- 
ple. The annexation of Austria, Czechoslovakia, or Poland did 
not materially alleviate the foodstuffs deficiency of Germany. 
However, the military occupation and control of Denmark as- 
sured an increased supply of the very critically deficient dairy 
and poultry products. 

Germany is relatively poor in most natural resources and 
must ordinarily import more than a third of the rawstuffs 
needed for its great industrial structure. It produces surpluses 
only of coal, potash, and magnesite. The rich coal fields of re- 
cently annexed Polish Upper Silesia and Teschen gave Ger- 
many quantities of export coal that may be used as barter for 
other much-needed rawstuffs. The production of iron ore and 
a host of other minerals is sizable, yet insufficient. Greatest dif- 
ficulty is experienced in procuring adequate supplies of petro- 
leum, cotton, and natural rubber; domestic production of 


synthetics is far from sufficient to meet industrial and war 
needs. Sweden is an important source of foreign iron ore sup- 
ply for the Reich, while Rumania and the U.S.S.R. are its 
chief sources for petroleum. Nazi military occupation of de- 
feated France gave Germany control over the great northern 
French Lorraine iron ore deposits — ^the richest in all Europe. 

In addition to increasing the German Third Reich materially 
in area and population. Hitler is carrying out great mass mi- 
grations — such as the world has never before witnessed — in- 
volving over a million people in central Europe. He has caused 
to move, or has plans completed for the migration of: 

I. 185,000 Germans from Italy (Tyrol) into Germany. 

II. 600,000 Germans (110,0(X) families) from western Germany into 
German West Poland. 

III. 120,0(X) Germans from the Baltic Republics into German Northwest 

Poland. 

IV. 160,000 Germans from Soviet East Poland into German West Poland. 

These migrations are in addition to the mass exodus of some 
hundreds of thousands of Jews, exiled from Germany during 
the earlier years of Hitler’s rule. 











46. GERMANY 

iB GERMANY, under Hitler, has pushed its frontiers out until 
the boundaries of the Third Reich now include most of the ter- 
ritories lost at Versailles, plus some others never before within 
the German Empire. In addition, the Nazi military has con- 
quered and now occupies and controls many other European 
territories which have not been as yet incorporated within the 
Third Reich’s Greater Germany. 


HITLER’S GERMANY IN REVIEW 


1. January 30, 1933 

Hitler l)ecame Chancellor of the 


Third Reich. 

2. October 21, 1933 

Germany withdrew from League of 


Nations. 

3. November 12, 1933 

Plebiscite approved Hitler’s for- 


eign policy by a vote of 90 per- 


cent. 

4. June 14, 1934 

Germany suspended cash pay- 


ments on all foreign debts. 

5. June 30, 1934 

Nazi “Blood Purge.” 

6. January 13, 1935 

Plebiscite gave the Saar Basin to 


Germany by an overwhelming 


vote. 

7. March 16, 1935 

Military conscription announced. 

8. March 7, 1936 

German troops reoccupied Rhine- 


land. 


OVER EUROPE 

9. October 24, 1936 Rome-Berlin Axis formed. 

10. March 12, 1938 Austria taken into the Reich. 

11. October 1, 1938 Sudetenland annexed. 

12. March 14, 1939 Remainder of Czechoslovakia (Bo- 

hemia, Moravia, and Slovakia) an- 
nexed. 

13. March 22, 1939 Memel annexed. 

14. August 23, 1939 Non-aggression pact signed with 

the U.S.S.R. 

15. September 1, 1939 Danzig “Free City” annexed. 

16. September 3, 1939 Great Britain and FVance declared 

war on Germany. 

17. September 1-28, 1939 Poland defeated and engulfed. 

18. April 9, 1940 Occupied Denmark. 

19. April 9, 1940 ' Invaded Norway. 

20. May 10, 1940 Invaded the Netherlands. 

21. May 10, 1940 Invaded Belgium. 

22. May 10, 1940 Invaded Luxembourg. 

23. June 5, 1940 Invaded France. 

24. June 22, 1940 Granted armistice to defeated 

France. 

25. June 25, 1940 Began military occupation of 

northern and western France. 






47 


"LOST" GERMAN EMPIRE 


H THE Versailles Treaty stripped Germany completely of its 
colonial empire; the victors divided the spoils. 

Most of German East Africa (renamed Tanganyika Terri- 
tory) fell to Great Britain. Ruanda and Urundi, a small north- 
western section of German East Africa, were ceded to Belgium. 
German Southwest Africa passed to the Union of South Africa 
under a League of Nations mandate. The Cameroons, flanked 
on all sides by British and French territories, were divided be- 
tween those two countries. A similar fate befell Togoland. The 
Pacific portion of the empire was divided between Japan and 
the British Empire. Japan gained all German islands north of 
the equator, while all south of the equator fell to Great Britain. 
The British Empire Pacific lot was divided among Australia, 
New Zealand, and Great Britain. 

The most important resource loss to Germany, by this for- 
feiture of colonies, was a precious, even if relatively small, 
supply of tropical edible oils and fruits. Germany also lost a 
growing market for its manufactured goods. 


Tanganyika’s present plantation productions are mainly 
sisal, cotton, and rubber, but there is also some animal produc- 
tion. The Ruanda Plateau (to Belgium) is one of Africa’s best 
cattle areas. South West Africa’s economic importance is con- 
fined to small amounts of pastoral products. The Cameroons 
today produce cacao, palm oil, rubber, and mahogany. It is the 
palm oil that would be of greatest present value to Germany. 
Togoland today produces palm oil, cotton, cacao, and tobacco. 
Quantities of vanadium and phosphates are also prt)duced 
w'ithin parts of Germany’s “Lost” Empire. 

Demands for return of these colonies have been made re- 
peatedly by Nazi German spokesmen. They demand the col- 
onies on the grounds that Germany needs and deserves the raw 
material resources, the markets, and the outlet for colonists, 
and that Germany must disprove the Versailles charges that 
Germans are “incapable of proper colonial management.” 






48 . 

W PENINSULAR ITALY — closely resembling Great Britain in 
areal extent and population numbers — juts its boot-shaped 
form nearly across the middle position of the Mediterranean. 

Italy is poor in everything save “ambition and spirit.” Ec*o- 
nomically it is the poorest of all the Great Powers of the world. 
It is only by frugal living and intensive cultivation of the re- 
strictedly productive lands that the Italians are able to feed 
their 44,000,000 people. Italy is practically without coal; has 
but a limited supply of iron; has no petroleum; and is prac- 
tically destitute of most of the other minerals and rawstufls 
essential to industry. It is necessary for Italy to import nearly 
everything from the outside world to support even a mediocre 
industrial machine-— not only power and fuel but raw mate- 
rials. Fully 80 percent of the rawstuffs used in industry are im- 
ported. 

Thus it is apparent that Italy must continue in the position 


ITALY 

of a secondary economic power. Despite recent additions to 
the colonial empire in Africa, it is certain that conditions will 
not improve materially. 

Great effort has been expended tt) develop hydroelectric re- 
sources in both the north and central regions. By constructing 
long-distant power transmission lines, the Italians have partly 
balanced the seasonal fluctuations in hydroelectric production 
capacities of these two mountain areas. 

Nature has endowed Italy with many physical features which 
further the security of the nation against foreign military in- 
vasion. Mountains to the north and west make effective guards, 
while its peninsular form renders the country prac:tically im- 
mune from invasion from any other direction. These natural 
protections have been further augmented by studding the length 
of the peninsula with numerous naval stations. 






\ 49. ITALIAN EMPIRE 


® ITALY was first unified in 1870, and, like Germany and 
Japan, entered the world race for colonies very late, long after 
the good colonizing lands had been taken by other powers. 

Eritrea and Italian Somaliland in Africa were the first over- 
seas claims made by Italy. Then nearly a quarter of a century 
elapsed before Libya and the Dodecanese Islands were added. 
They became parts of the Empire as a result of the Turko- 
Italian War (1911-12). Libya was later enlarged southward 
through Italian demands and French and British concessions. 
The Empire as thus constituted comprised little else than des- 
ert, until the Ethiopian conquest (1935-1936) brought that 
hitherto independent country under Italian control. All three 
East African territories have since been assembled into a single 
colony called Italian East Africa. Albania, after a decade of 
economic dependence, was annexed by Italy in 1939. 


The Italian Empire, thus, is confined geographically to 
southern Europe and northeastern Africa; it is small in extent; 
and is definitely limited in all phases of productivity. Before 
Ethiopia was engulfed, the Italian Colonial Empire had prac- 
tically no economic value. Ethiopia holds forth some promise 
for colonization and the exploitation of raw materials, but these 
possible developments are still in the far future. 

Italian naval bases are confined to the “middle block” of the 
Mediterranean. Here is the Italian Empire's so-called “life 
line” from Italy to Libya: the economic significance of Libya 
strongly contradicts such an appellation for the route. Two 
routes are available from Italy to its East Afrii:an territory. The 
first route, via Suez, is British-dominated, while the second, 
around Africa, is British influenced if not actually controlled. 






LMPIKt tK'AOt I.ANE'i 


50. FRANCE 


ii FRANCE, over twice the size of Great Britain, yet con- 
siderably smaller in area than the State of Texas, lies near the 
western apex of the great Eurasian continental land mass. 

Traditionally France is an agricultural nation, and is nor- 
mally largely (95 percent) self-supporting and independent in 
the matter of food for her 42,0(X),(.KX) people, llpwards of 50 
percent of the population lives by agriculture. 

Good grades of iron ore are available in abundance from 
Lorraine in eastern France, ranking this country foremost in 
iron ore production in Europe. France has considerable coal, 
widely distributed, yet imports about 40 percent of industrial 
demands. Upon the great Lorraine iron has been built an in- 
dustrial production more than capable of supplying national 
needs. 


France is the only country of Europe that would prove dif- 
ficult to “starve out.” Completely blockaded, east, west, north, 
and south, France would not suffer for considerable time — food 
would present no problem, but eventually industry would suf- 
fer from shortages of materials other than iron and coal. 
France and its Empire are deficient in sugar, cotton, wool, 
petroleum, and copper. 

I'he geographi(;al position of France offers both advantages 
and problems in national defense. Facing three seas, in as many 
directions, France is rendered practically immune to naval 
bloc-kade, and is allowed multip)le choice of routes to its Afri- 
c:an c’olonies. 







51. FRANCE 

n FRANCE, disorganized, shattered, and retreating from a 
series of swift, bloody battles, tottered toward complete col- 
lapse in the tenth month of its declared war against Germany . 
With lightning swiftness the highly mechanized enemy forces 
had, in five short weeks, crossed the Netherlands and Belgium, 
outflanked the mighty French Maginot Line fortifications, and 
swept into Paris. On June 17, three days after the fall of Paris, 
Marshall Henri Philippe Petain succeeded Reynaud as Premier 
of France and sued Germany for an armistice. The French dele- 
gates met with the German high command and accepted its 
peace terms on June 22, 1940 — in the same “Armistice car” in 
Compiegne Forest where a defeated Germany had bowed to the 
Allies in 1918. 

By the terms of the armistice FVance consented to complete 
disarmament, including surrender and internment of the French 
fleet; to German military occupation of part of its territory; 


IN DEFEAT 

and in no way to impede the further prosecution of Germany’s 
military drive against Great Britain. The “occupied” parts of 
France were to be roughly those territories lying north and 
west of the city of Tours (in west central France). 

Two days after the armistice was signed with Germany in 
Compiegne Forest, the same French delegates signed another 
armistice with Italy. The terms of the Italo-French armistice 
called for the demilitarization of all French frontiers facing 
Italian territory; to grant Italy the full use of the African 
French Somaliland port of Djibouti and the French section of 
the Djibouti- Addis Ababa railway; and immediately to dis- 
mantle its four strongest Mediterranean naval stations; Toulon, 
Ajaccio, Oran, and Bizerta. Italy did not receive the right to 
occupy sizable portions of French territory as did the Germans, 

On June 25, 1940, all fighting ended in France. 






52. FRENCH 

H THE F'REN(]H EMPIRE structure is largely the handiwork 
of the 1'hiid Republic. Little was left that might be called a 
great empire at the cIom* of the Napoleonic era. 

The French Colonial Empire lies for the most part in North, 
West, and Equatorial Africa, with secondary outliers in the 
West Indies, in distant French Indo-China, and in the South 
Sea Islands. In areal extent the French Empire is little more 
than a third that of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
in population numbers it is less tlian a fourth. The total popu- 
lation of all the Empire is 113,000.(300, of which 12,000,000 


EMPIRE (o) 

are in France and 43,000,000 in Africa. This Empire population 
figure is about equal to that of Greater Germany . 

Inne\iblr diiect rule has lieen the French policy in admin- 
istering its colonial Empire, exerted through an appointed gov- 
crnoi and his suhoi dinates. French rule does not supjdement 
and parallel the native go\ c‘rnmental structure: Flench rule 
supplants it. 3'he Empiie is not ruthlessly exploited, \(M it is 
regarde<l as a great Freiu h business entcrjirise which should 
be fiperated for and to the advantage of Fiance. Many French- 
men today regard Algeria not a« a mere colonial possession 
but as an African extension of France. 




53. FRENCH 

H THF! FRENCH EMPIRE is neither particularly rich nor pro- 
ductive. Its great size l>elies its true value to the homeland. 
Vast desert and steppe wastes render all but relatively small 
portions of North, West, and Equatorial Africa economically 
unproductive. 

Relatively few essential raw materials are available to France 
frt)m its Empire. The deficiencies, therefore, are necessarily 
made up through foreign imports. The colonies furnish France 
with but a fourth of its total imports and in return offer them- 
selves as markets for but a scant third of France’s total exports. 
Some of the more important products of the Empire are: wheal, 
wine, and antimony in Algeria; olive oil and phosphates in 
Tunisia; wheat and manganese in Morocco; cacao and cotton 
in West Africa; graphite and l>eef in Madagascar; silk in 
Syria; and rubber, tin, and tungsten in Indo-China. The most 


EMPIRE (b) 

serious Empire rawstuff deficiencies are: sugar, cotton, wool, 
petroleum, and copper. 

The value of the Empire as a reservoir of man power has al- 
ways been of greater importance to France than the economic 
factor. France long relied on her colonial millions to offset the 
disparity between her own population numbers and those of 
her neighbors. The colonies, principally in North Africa, un- 
stinlingly poured thousands of fighting men into Frenc'h wars. 
Over a half million have answered the call to French colors, a 
fifth of whom have died on the battle grounds of the continent. 

French naval forces are now practically nil, since Germany 
delivered its crushing military blow to the nation, and Britain 
seized or sank most of the French navy, to keep it from falling 
into Nazi hands. 




54. AFRICA (o) 


W THK known parts of Africa, in 1800, were but narrow 
frinf^cs of European settlements and tradinjj; stations faring the 
high seas. The French, Dutch, and British held the Atlantic 
facing coasts around the western bulge, the Portuguese the 
southwest coast, the British and Dutch the southern Cape, and 
the Portuguese the southeast coast. The Mediterranean and Red 
Sea littorals had long been known and occ'upied. Thus the vast 
unknown interior awaited the explorer and the geographer: 
Africa was ripe for partition among the empire hunters of 
Europe. 

By 1914 the work was finished: Africa had been explored, 
charted, and par(*eled — the “rape of a continent” was ended, 
Africa bore the scars inflicted by elaborate international ar- 
rangements and boundary commissions. The British, krench, 
Germans, Italians, Belgians, Portuguese, and Spanish had each 
carved out African empires in proportion to their ability. The 
most ambitious and successful was Great Britain, with her 
Cairo-to-the-Cape plan which cut directly across the paths of 
the others. The resulting stalemate found each nation possess- 
ing but a half-won objective. 

A series of alternating British and kVench territories make 
up the political pattern of West Africa. Each territory origi- 
nated with and expanded inland from a coastal trading center 
establi.sht‘d before 1800, when Africa was little known. It is 
highly improbable that white occupation will ever be possible; 
consequently the British and French have concentrated on the 


improvement of native agriculture in the products best suited 
to the regitin cac'ao, cotton, etc. Independent Liberia was ori- 
ginall) founded in 1816 to serve as a lefuge for freed American 
slaves. The Firestone Rubber (Company leccTitly established a 
J ,0()(M)(K)-a(Te ru}>bei plantation in Lil)eria which bids well for 
the future of that country. 

There is suggestion that all British possessions south of the 
(]ongo be made “one big South Africa.’’ This proposed com- 
bination of .some 11,000,000 natives would be ruled by 'he 
approximate! \ 2,000,000 whites now in lh(‘ an‘a. \ .stal(‘ ex- 
ceeding Argentina in area would lie created, and ruled from 
(’.ape Tow^n. Any move of suc h natuie must of necessity be slow^ 
and infinitely well planned, lest cata.strophe accompany the ex- 
pansion. 

Kenya (Colony, in East Africa, possesses a particulaily favor- 
able area foi “white” colonization, northeast of Lake Victoria. 
It straddles the equator, yet high elevations temper its climate 
to conditions suitable to white occupation. The area is free 
from the tsetse fly and so is favorable to the raising of cattle. 
One of the few railways of East Africa links this area with the 
seaport of Mombasa. Repercussions, due to unwise British han- 
dling of recent gold findings in Kenya (Colony, have been felt 
in every part of British Africa. This has furthered the embit- 
terment of the natives and caused them to watch their white 
rulers with greater distrust. 









55. AFRICA (b) 


S RESHAPING of Ae political boundaries of Africa has gone 
on steadily during recent years. A comparison of the map of 
1914 with that of 1940 repeals graphically the history of Africa 
throu^ that period. As prises of Versailles, all the former 
German colonies were divided between Great Britain, France, 
and Belgium; Italian, British and French territorial differ- 
ences in the eastern Sahara were settled to Italy’s advantage; 
the Eritrea-Ethiopian and Somaliland-Edtiopian international 
boundaries were uriped out by the Italian Conquest of Abys- 
sinia (Ethiopia) ; and Egypt lost and gained again its inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. 

Fate completely eliminated Germany from Africa. The 
Treaty of Versailles gave all of (jcrmany’s possessions there to 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium; the lion’s share fell to 
Britain. German Southwest Africa passed into British hands as 
a mandate of the Union of Sooth Africa. Gherman East Africa, 
except a mall portion given to Belgium, also passed to Great 
Britain as a mandated possession (renamed Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory). The Cameroons were divided and mandated to Great 
Britain and France and Togoland was also divided and man- 
dated to these same Powers. 

But two political areas in all Africa are outside the folds of 
colonial empires. They are Eg3rpt and Liberia. Egypt, formerly 
an Ottoman Empire province, shifted to British influence in 


1882; became a British protectorate in World War days; and 
finally in 1922 became an independent sovereign state. Less 
than 4 percent of Egypt is habitable — that unique oasis of the 
Nile Valley and Delta — ^wherein lives a densely packed popu- 
lation of 14,000,000. Egypt is truly the **gift of the Nile,” a 
fact recognised and first stated by the Greek geographer, 
Herodotus, over 2,300 years ago. 

Egypt, drawing its ’lifeblood” from the heart of Africa, did 
not know the source of the Nile waters until after 1800. Two 
great Nile tributaries spring into life in the Abyssinian (Ethi- 
opian) highlands, in Italian East Africa, where melting snows 
and heavy rains combine to give the Nile its flood power, so 
vital to Egyptian agriculture. Italian control of these highland 
areas is of some concern to Egypt and its British overseer. 

Italian forces, seeking territory and its accompanying world 
pre^ige, laid siege to Ethiopia October, 1935 to May, 1936. 
Following the inevitable engulfment, all Italian territory in the 
eastern horn was assembled into a stngle political unit now 
called Italian East Africa. Italian immigration is to aid in the 
occupation of the highland areas. They are suitable for white 
settlement and are not unlike the natural environment found 
by European settlers in the highlands of Middle America. 
Djibouti, terminus to the only rail line out of Ethiopia, has 
been one of the recent Italian territorial demands on France. 













56. U.S.S.R. (a) 


® PREWAR CZARIST RUSSIA (1919), under Czar Nicholas 
II, extended territorially into the northern Scandinavian re- 
gion, south into the Balkans, and far into the heart country of 
central Europe. 

(Czarist Russia, one of the Allies, collapsed before Ger- 
many’s eastern assaults in 1917. Early in 1918, the Communists 
reluctantly signed the Treaty of Brest •^Litovsk with Germany. 
By this treaty Russia lost huge areas in the west, where a host 
of small states were created from Finland to the Ukraine. The 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, however, was rendered void by the 
Allies’ defeat of Germany later in the same year.) 

Russia was in revolution and was not represented at Ver- 
sailles when Europe was remade ‘‘safe for democracy.” When 
Russia’s frontiers were finally settled in 1921, they were set 
back to a nearly straight line running through Petrograd (Len- 
ingrad) . Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were made in- 
dependent states out of Russian territory; the newly created 
state of Poland received a sizable area; and Elessarabia was 
handed to Rumania. 

Military collaboration with C^rmany, in September, 1939, 
regained for the U.S.S.R. some of its lost western lands. TVhen 
the Blitzkrieg “fourth partition” of Poland was formally con- 
cluded in Moscow, September 28, 1939, over the signatures of 
Soviet Premier Molotov and German Foreign Minister von Rib- 
bentrop, the eastern half of that country fell to U.S.S.R. The 
same day, the U.S.S.R. signed a ten-year mutual -assistance pact 
widi Estonia granting the former extensive military and naval 
privileges. Similar pacto were signed with Latvia (October 5) 


and with Lithuania (October 10). These three pacts amounted 
to not less than reducing the three small Baltic Republics to 
Soviet vassalages. The Vilna area, a part of Poland, was trans- 
ferred to Lithuania by the U.S.S.R. at the time of Poland’s 
partition. 

Finland, following military surrender in March 1940, ceded 
certain portions of its frontier territories to the U.S.S.R. In 
July 1940, the U.S.S.R. moved troops into and, reclaimed 
Bessarabia. This area had been lost to Rumania at Versailles — 
a territorial loss never recognized on official Russian maps. At 
the same time the tiny area known as Northern Bukovina was 
occupied and incorporated into the Soviet. Northern Bukovina 
was former Austro-Hungarian territory and joins Bessarabia 
on the latter’s northern tip. The second step toward final en- 
gulfment of the small Baltic Republics (E^onia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania) was soon made, when the U.S.S.R. charged that the 
mutual -assistance pacts had been violated. The government of 
each of the republics soon petitioned the U.S.S.R. for admis- 
sion into the Soviet Union. The admission was immediately 
made, early in August, 1940. 

As far as “free access” to the high seas is concerned, Eu- 
ropean U.S.S.R. might be an inland state. Other nations stand 
astride and control all possible outlets to the sea, with die sole 
exception of the very limited route to the Far North. The 
U.S.S.R. wants a “way out” — an avenue for trade and com- 
merce not subject to the vicissitudes of nature and foreign po- 
litical machines. 





57. U.S.S.R. AND 

H THE U.S.S.R. is the largest country in the world with con- 
tinuous and unbroken territory, comprising half of continental 
Europe and a third of Asia. It sweeps over a sixth of the in- 
habitc»d world’s surface: 6,000 miles of longitude from Middle 
Europe eastward to Alaska and Japan. Further evidence is 
needless to confirm the confession, made by Czar Nicholas I, 
that, ’‘Russia suffers from its distances.” 

Construction of a mighty system of modem rail transporta- 
tion has begun over the length and breadth of U.S.S.R., to 
cope with the immense expanses of space. European U.S.S.R. 
is best provided with rail facilities, but new rail constructidn 
is now progressing rapidly in Siberia. The Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way has been double tracked for nearly 2,000 miles, while the 
remainder is being double tracked in sections. 

The U.S.S.R. (Union of Socialist Soviet Republics) consists 
of a union of eleven voluntarily united Soviet Socialist Repub- 


NEIGHBORS (b) 

lies. The “first” among these eleven theoretical “equals” is the 

R. S.F.S.R. (Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic), 
which includes most of the Europ>ean and nearly all of the Si- 
berian area — over three-fourths of the extent and nearly two- 
thirds of the population of U.S.S.R. The other ten “equals” are 
(2) the Ukranian S.S.R. (Socialist Soviet Republic) ; (3) 
Byelorussian S.S.R. ; (4) Azerbaijan S.S.R. ; (5) Georgian 

S. S.R. ; (6) Armenian S.S.R.; (7) Kazakh S.S.R. (8) Uzbek 
S.S.R.; (9) Turkemenian S.S.R.; (10) Kirghiz S.S.R.; and 
(11) Tajik S.S.R. The spheres of influence of the U.S.S.R. 
extend far into former Chinese Empire territories. The position 
of the U.S.S.R., with regard to neighboring states, may be con- 
trasted with that of the United States. The United States borders 
on only two states, both relatively weak, while the U.S.S.R. 
borders on twelve states, of which two, Germany and Japan, are 
World Powers. 





58. U.S.S.R. DEVELOPMENT (c) 


■ THE reported mineral and agricultural resources of U.S.S.R. 
arc tremendous and varied. Therein lies a combination of re- 
sources sufficient to insure internal development on a very 
nearly self-sufficient basis. 

It is reported that U.S.S.R. possesses immense deposits of 
coal (20 percent of the world’s), sizable deposits of iron ore, 
and vast “proven deposits” of petroleum (50 percent of the 
world’s) , as well as plentiful deposits of many of the important 
metals such as copper, nickel, bauxite (aluminum ore), zinc, 
lead, manganese, tin, molybdenum, antimony, mercury, radium, 
gold, etc. 

Not only are the depths of the earth reportedly well stocked, 
but the surface is reported to be well favored with rich and 
productive soils. Most agriculture in U.S.S.R. is conducted on 
collective farms — large-scale grain- and meat-producing units. 
Every region is required to develop its own food base to reduce 
costly transportation, in addition to other specialized crops 
suited to the area. Wheat is the principal grain, but rye, oats, 
barley, and the millets are also produced in great quantities. 
Other agricultural products of importance are potatoes and 
sugar beets and the fiber plants of cotton and flax. 


Czarist Russia was an agrarian state. The U.S.S.R. has be- 
come an industrial state as well. Industry is responsible now 
for over three-fourths of the value of production of the nation. 
In volume of industry the U.S.S.R. is, midway in its third Five- 
Year Plan period (1938-1942), first in Europe and second only 
to the United States. The structure of industry has undergone 
radical change. Light industry has given way to heavy industry, 
and the problem of rational geographical distribution of pro- 
duction is being attacked. There have resulted from this ra- 
tional distribution four main industrial centers : ( 1 ) the Old 
Industrial Center around Moscow (produced half of Czarist 
Russia’s industrial output) ; (2) the Donbas Industrial Center 
around the Donetz Coal Basin in the Ukraine; (3) the Ural In- 
dustrial Clenter based on great mineral deposits; and (4) the 
Kuzbas Industrial Center around the Kuznetsk Coal Basin in 
centra) Siberia. Thus it appears, from reports by reliable and 
informed authorities, that the U.S.S.R. “has the goods” re- 
quisite for developing both sides of social production — agri- 
culture and industry. 







59. THE NEAR EAST 


H THE rise of the Kingdom of Arabia was contemporary with 
the formation of the four mandates to the north, following the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. Of this vast area nearly 
one-half is desert waste, with numerous oases forming the cen- 
ters of life for the seminomadic peoples. Tribal organization 
in Arabia has partly given way within recent years to the or- 
ganization of states and principalities. 

King Ibn Saud rules over the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
(Saudiye), which now comprises most of the Arabian Penin- 
sula. Ibn Saud ruled over Hasa even in 1913-14, but it was not 
until after the end of the World War that he drove his control 
in no uncertain manner to the north, south, east, and west. A 
treaty, signed between Ibn Saud and Great Britain, recognizes 
the independence of Ibn Saudis far-flung Arabian domain. 

To the far south is the Imamate of Yemen and the British 
protectorates of Aden and Hadramunt. To the east are the 
British protectorates of Oman and Koweit. 

Palestine, in Moslem hands for six centuries (Turkish since 
1517), was conquered by the British during the World War 
and governed under a League of Nations mandate since 1923. 
The British Government promised the land to the Arabs during 
the World War, but also, by the 1917 “Balfour Declaration,” 
established Palestine as a Jewish homeland. Strife and violence 


has resulted from this dual promise. A Royal Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1936 to study the problem, recommended the par- 
tition of Palestine into a northern Jewish state and a southern 
Arab state, separated by a British mandate zone. This plan met 
with redoubled criticism and open revolt by both Jews and 
Arabs. The plan was killed by a new commission's report in 
1938, recommending a conference of Jewish and Arab repre- 
sentatives. 

With post-World War dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire, four new mandates were formed — ^British Palestine, 
Transjordan and Iraq, and French Syria. Britain tendered 
Transjordan restricted independence and recognized Iraq’s 
independence in 1932. Syria’s independence is under League of 
Nations consideration. These gestures, however, make little 
tangible difference, since the petroleum rights (and conse- 
quently political control) still remain firmly in British and 
French hands. A British pipe line connects Kirkuk and Haifa, 
while a French spur leads to Tripoli. France ceded the Sanjak 
of Alexandretta to Turkey in 1939 at the latter’s request. Iran 
(Persia) possesses very rich oil fields in its southwest quad- 
rant. Britain held oil leases to five-sixths of the Iran Kingdom 
until 1933, when a League of Nations agreement reduced the 
holding to “reasonable proportions.” 





H THE peninsula of India is politically subdivided into eleven 
British Indian provinces and 584 native states, which bear little 
relation to other existing patterns, whether geographical, ra- 
cial, or religious. The eleven provinces of British India include 
most of the coastal lands and those lands readily accessible by 
rivers. The Native States comprise about one-third of the coun- 
try’s territory and one-fourth of its population. The India Act 
of 1935 established a federation embracing all of peninsular 
India, granting wide measure of autonomy to some of the states. 
The Central Government at Delhi holds control over both Brit- 
ish and native states in all important matters affecting India 
as a whole. 

Religious differences play an important role in the lives of 
the people of India, dividing them into separate and often 
openly hostile groups. The differences are not merely sectarian; 
they lie deep within the fundamental cleavages of the great 
world religions. The four great religions here each have mil- 
lions of followers. Two-thirds of India’s 350,000,000 peoples 
are followers of the Hindu faith, while the Mohammedan, 
Buddhist, and Christian faiths each have important followings 
in order named. Friction rises mostly between Hindu and Mos- 


INDIA 

lem; the former is a passive faith, while the latter is a fanati- 
cally aggressive faith. 

India is an agricultural country, with nearly three-quarters 
of its population so employed. It is the world’s first producer 
of rice, sugar, tobacco, tea, coconuts, and jute, and a major 
producer of many other foods and rawstuffs. India’s chief ex- 
ports, in order of value, are cotton, jute manufactures, tea, raw 
jute, ground nuts, grain, and hides and skin. 

Mohammedan Afghanistan, land of rocks and stones and 
feuds, stands between the growing empires of India and 
U.S.R.R., and has always fought them both. Recent U.S.S.R. 
moves have warned Great Britain that Afghanistan is not merely 
an Indian Empire frontier but a possible avenue (Khyber 
Pass) of attack by the U.S.S.R. 

Burma was long politically united with India under common 
British rule, yet was never an integral part of it culturally. 
Burma’s 15,000,000 peoples are mostly (85 percent) followers 
of the Buddhist faith, in contrast to India’s predominant Hindu 
following. Under the Government of India Act of 1935, Burma 
was detached from India (April 1, 1937) and made a Crown 
Colony. It is one of the three great rice surplus countries of 
the world (Burma, Thai, and Indo-China). 






61. THE MONGOL LANDS 


<^OM early times hordes of nomadic Mongols have repeat* 
oi|^"Bwept over and ravaged the adjacent rich plains of North 
Genghis Khan, with his Mongol armies in the thirteenth 
plundered China across the Great Wall and swept 
even to far-off Poland and Hungary in middle Eu- 
Under Kiihlai Khan and Tamerland (thirteenth and four- 
centuries) the vast Mongol Empire fell into decav. The 
fragments of that onre far-flung domain have sin<‘e been 
li^^ed among U.S.S.R., Japan, and China. 

.‘■^annu Tuva and Outei Mongolia liave thrown off (Uiinese 
in recent years and the<»relieally aie autonomous repuh- 
l>ut practi(‘ally they are splieres of U.S..S,R. influence. In- 
Mongolia too is a lheort*lically autonomous reinihlic. yet 
•iivjpartly under the domination of Japan. The M«)ngol.s of 
l^piliichoiikut) are under the hand of Japan, wdiih* those of 
^fiWtiang are controlled hv U.S.S.R. 

..'Manchuria was wrested from China hy the Japanese military 
anid thcreL> was created the new inde})endent state of Man- 
dhupukuo (rein nary E'l, PJ'i2 ) . By leason of its geographical 
l^ftlion it has always been ‘“the coveted land of the Orient." 

Russia, and Japan have desired and have each possessed 
land at some time. Jo U.S.S.R. it offers an ice-free and 
Convenient way out of Siberia through Dairen; tt> China it is 


a potential food producer and a surplus population sponge; 
and to Japan it is a land of first-ranking economic importance, 
offering exploitable mineral resources and raw materials. Ja- 
pan’s firm grip on Manchoukuo assures her these ec.onomic 
rawstuffs and a mainland base for offcuisive military operations. 

The thiee chief rail systems of Manchoukuo arc*: (1) the 
South Manchurian Railway (Japanese owned and ('ontrolled 1 ; 
(2) the Chinese-Pciping-Mukden Railway; and (3) the Chi- 
nese* Eastern Railway (Manchoukuo owned). The rail net serves 
the .igrM ultuial Alanr hurian Plain and connects with the J’rans- 
.Siherian Hailwav to the north. Stiy beans occ'iipy more than a 
cpjarler of the total crop area of Manchoukuo- -<-onstituting 
more than half of all the world's soy bean pioduc'tion. 

Kwantung i.*- at tlie southern tip of Manchoukuo. Its strategic 
importance has long l»een recognized, and (Jiina, Russia, and 
Japan ha\e each held the area at diffcient limes. China leased 
this Kw'anlung ar<*a to Russia in i Russia transferred its 

Kwantung lease* to Jap.iii m 1905, as partial fulfillment of the 
Tiealy of Portsmoiitli tciins, settling the Russo-Japanese War. 
Japan holds the area loda> by this original 99-year lease. 
Dairen is the prini ipal < ity of this area and, being the sc^uthern 
terminus of the South Manchurian Railway, is the principal 
seaport for Manchoukuo. 









62. CHINA 


• OTHER nations have been hacking at the peripheral terri- 
tories of China, until there remains today but a remnant of 
that once tremendous Empire. France, Great Britain, the 
U.S.S.R., and Japan have been the principal offenders in this 
partition through the centuries. 

Portugal seized Macao in 1516. However, the shattering 
blows did not fall until post-Opium War (1B42) days when 
great pieces of territory began to fall away from China. Hong 
Kong fell to Great Britain by the Treaty of Nanking (1842), 
as did upper Burma at a later date. In 1858, China and Russia 
concluded an agreement which granted all Chinese territory 
“north of the Amur River” to Russia; and in 1860, China 
further ceded the Siberian maritime provinces to Russia. Indo- 
China passed piecemeal into French control (completed in 
1885) and Kwangchow also passed into French control (gov- 
erned by French Indo-China). The Treaty of Shimonoseki 
(1895), settling the Sino-Japanese War, ceded Formosa (Tai- 
wan) and the Kwantung area to Japan; Japan later retroceded 
the Kwantung area upon the “advice” of Russia, France, and 
Germany. By the same treaty Korea (Chosen) was made inde- 
pendent; then Russia and Japan established a joint protector- 
ate over Korea in 1896. Russia relinquished its interests in 
Korea to Japan in 1905; and Japan formally annexed Korea 
in 1910. China leased the Kwantung area to Russia in 1898; 
then Russia transferred this lease to Japan by the Treaty of 
Portsmouth in 1905, which settled the Russo-Japanese War. 
Manchuria (present Manchoukuo) had partly come under 
Russian domination, but was evacuated by agreement in 1902. 
Tibet and Sinkiang gradually came under the complete 


domination of Great Britain and Russia respectively. Outer 
Mongolia was officially declared autonomous by the Russo- 
Chinese-Mongolian Treaty of 1915 and later became Russian- 
controlled. During the territorial assault since 1930, China has 
lost most of its eastern and northeastern lands. These lands 
have come wholly or in large part under the influence and 
control of Japan. The Japanese puppet state of Manchoukuo 
was fashioned out of former Chinese Manchuria and adjoining 
provinces. 

Other lesser territorial shifts (some of only a temporary 
nature) have gone on within China through the centuries. 
Thus, China, an empire of ever-retreating frontiers, has shrunk 
to little more than a third of its former gigantic proportions. 
China may re-establish itself some day as a Great Power; its 
resources and peoples warrant such a development, but in the 
past it has lacked the ability to unify against its neighbors and 
for itself. 

The ways-into China are numerous, but the internal facilities 
for circulation are meager. The three great eastern river routes: 
(1) the Hwang-Ho, (2) the Yangtze Kiang, and (3) the Si 
Kiang; the (4) rail route north out of French Indo-China via 
Hanoi; the (5) Burma Motor Road artery; the (6) (7) tedious 
caravan routes from the northwest and north, and the (8) rails 
from Manchoukuo, constitute the only feasible ways-into China. 
Of these eight routes the Japanese control five, (1) (2) (3) 
(7) (8), by virtue of military occupation. On June 20, 1940, 
a beleagued France agreed to Japanese demands to close the 
(4) French Indo-China rail route. Similar pressure forced 
Great Britain to capitulate to Japanese demands, on July 12» 



by agreeing to close the Burma Road for three months. Thus 
hut one way -in remains open to China, an entirely inadequate 
(6) caravan route, linking with the Trans-Siberian Railway 
to the far northwest. This route has long oeen known as the 
*‘Si]k Road’’ to Russia. 

The undeclared war in China dates from the 1937 “Marco 
Polo Bridge Incident.” Three main theaters — ^the Peiping- 


Tientsin sector, the Shanghai-Nanking sector, and the Hong- 
kong sector — have staged the bitterest of the fighting. Chinese 
resistance has held the Japanese invasion to those restricted 
areas served by rail and road nets. A Japanese-sponsored Chi- 
nese Provisional Government was set up, early in 1940, at 
Nanking, headed by Wang Ching-Wei, to give political unity 
and status to the newlywon territories. 
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63. JAPAN 


M JAPAN is an island nation, facing the immense and popu- 
lous Pacific side of slumberous Asia. Alone of all the East 
Asiatic nations, Japan has been profoundly shaken by the im- 
pact of Western culture which has swept over the Orient dur- 
ing the last . century. Before Japan was thrown open to the 
world in 1853, that country had by long experience in isola- 
tion learned to be self-supporting. Japan could still produce 
sufficient foodstuffs for her 72,000,000 peoples, if necessity 
demanded. 

Japan could not, however, supply its new industrial rawstuff 
needs from home sources. The new and rapidly expanding 
development in industry has created a problem of first mag- 
nitude for the Japanese. Where to obtain the necessary min- 
erals, the fibers, and the power resources, with which nature 
so stintingly provided the nation, is of great importance. Japan 
is poor in coal and iron and has only a very limited production 
of petroleum. Hydroelectric developments have alleviated but 
not eliminated the need for coal and petroleum for industrial 
power and fuel. Cotton, wool, rubber, and a host of other min- 


erals have to be imported from abroad; for these, Japan looks 
to southeastern Asia and the Americas. 

Japan has stubbornly pushed her frontiers onto the main- 
land of Asia in an endeavor to avail herself of the essential 
rawstuffs that are so vitally important to her present industrial- 
ized economic system. Manchoukuo, Jehol, North China, and 
Middle China have all felt the force of Japan — a Japan in 
frenzied search of resources of the field and the mine. 

Unlike Great Britain, Japan is practically immune from 
attack. No Great Power can conceivably mobilize a force within 
striking distance of the island nation. Distance — almost com- 
plete aloneness in the great western Pacific — ogives Japan a 
security known without outside interference, on the mainland 
in China. The only hint of possible threat is from U.S.S.R., 
and here again distance is the great ally of Japan. Neverthe- 
less, Japan is prepared with the third largest navy afloat and 
a land force fully equipped with the most modem of war 
machines. 







64. JAPANESE EMPIRE 


B JAPANESE empire expansion is nothing new; it is a thou- 
sand-year-old institution. The only thing new about it is the 
‘method.” It has been westernized, so grander schemes may 
be carried out. 

The parent country encompassed parts of the islands of 
Honshu and Kyushu, the island of Shikoku, and the tip of 
Korea (Chosen) . When foreigners were first welcomed to Japan 
in 1542, that country had after nine centuries of expansion 
pushed its stubborn frontiers north and south to include most 
of the four main islands, which constitute present-day Japan 
Proper. 

Foreigners were expelled from Japan in 1640 and not al- 
lowed to return for more than two centuries. During that period 
Japan’s territory was extcn<ied northward to include the south- 
ern tip of present Karafuto. and «<oulliward to include tlu' 
larger portion of the Ryu Kyu Islands. 

In 1853 the United States Perry expedition forced a reluc- 
tant Japan into the current of modern westernized international 
life. This impact of Western culture was adopted to lessen the 
possibility of being conquered by it: Japan kept the old, but 
added to it Western industrial methods and Western means of 
warfare. 


In the midst of this westernization Japan consolidated her 
island domain; the Chishima Islands (1875) from Russia, the 
remainder of the Ryu Kyu Group (1876-79), and the Ogasa- 
w'ara Islands (1876-1891). The w'ar with China won Formosa 
(Taiwan) (1895). 7’he Russo-Japanese War brought the re- 
mainder of Karafuto (1905), Korea (Chosen) (1905), and the 
Kwantung area (1905) into the Empire. The World War gave 
Japan mandates over part of Germany’s former Pacific islands 
(1919). Current Japanese expansion on the mainland involves 
Manchoukuo (1932) and Jehol (1935), now combined into 
the puppet state of Manchoukuo. Penetration into China proper 
has been going on steadily through the vear^ '• 937-1940. 

The political and strategic woith of Japan's Empire is ad- 
mittedly great, but its economic value c- still somewhat doubt- 
ful, (’hosen and I'aiwan give surplus i u c tc» ,,apan and the lat- 
ter further adds quantities ot l)ananas and sugar Mtinrhoukiio 
is reported potentially rich ai; a lulu re granary and mineral 
supply for Japan. Today soy beans, wheal, coal, and iron come 
out of Manchoukuo, hut the value does not yet offset the high 
administration costs. Natural resources in Japanese-penetrated 
China are great — agricultural and mineral — and might be 
greatly enhanced under a new ’’westernized” Japanese regime. 






65. NETHERLAND INDIA 


• NETTHERLAND INDIA, a prized remnant of more opulent 
colonial days, continues as a Netherlands colony only by the 
grace of more powerful nations. 

Here the spice trade, centered on the Moluccas (Spice) 
Islands, had a colorful and important early history. Today, 
many tropical materials are produced: rice, rubber, sugar, 
coconuts, and spices, as well as kapok and quinine. (Java sup- 
plies practically the whole world’s commercial demand of the 
latter two.) This rich production attracts the attention of many 
industrial and imp»erialistic nations. These rawstufiFs are heavily 
depended on by the United States and western Europe. Japan 
is particularly interested in the oil lands of Borneo. British 
Singapore, the white man’s “naval gjuardian” over Southeast 
Asia, is a powerful protective guarantee to Netherland India 
against designing neighbors. 

The key to Far Eastern command rests in Singapore, the 
“supreme outpost of the White race.” It stands, with far-reach- 
ing power and influence, at the northeastern gateway to the 
Indian Ocean. Here is the nerve and muscle center for British 
defense of the eastern domain. Without this defense base, Ma- 
laya, Netherland India (non-British), and Australia might fall 
into other hands. It is generally felt that Great Britain and the 


Netherlands have some agreement regarding the use of Singa- 
pore in case of invasion. 

British Malaya, comprising four Federated Malay States, 
five Unfederated Malay States, and the Straits Settlements, is 
extremely important economically as well as strategically. 
Here is produced nearly a third of the world’s tin and half of 
the world’s rubber. The bulk of United States tin imports and 
rubber supplies come from British Malaya. 

Singapore Island is the southernmost of the Straits Settle- 
ments. Here Britain has poured nearly $40,000,000 into the 
construction of one of the greatest naval and air base in the 
world. 

French Indo-China comprises five formerly separate states 
and has a population of 23,000,(XX), over half as great as that 
of the mother country. It is one of the three great rice surplus 
countries of the world (Indo-China, Thai, and Burma). 

Thai (Siam) is the only independent nation in Southeast 
Asia. It changed its name to Thai (Thailand), the ancient name 
for that country, in 1939. Thai is a natural steppingstone for 
foreign penetration into the continent beyond. Japan has been 
negotiating for rights to construct a canal through Thailand’s 
narrow Kra isthmus. 








66. THE POWERS IN THE FAR EAST 


•B SOUTHEAST ASIA slumbered heavily in isolation, until 
recent centuries when a raf)idl> expanding Western World 
shattered the age-old Oriental barriers and forced its unwel- 
come way in. 

The great colonial powers have since then steadily en- 
croached upon the territories of Southeast Asia, until much of 
the mainland and the offshore islands have come under their 
complete domination. Of these Great Powers, most concerned 
today, only Japan has its seat of government there. Japan is 
established on the eastern part of the continent in Chosen and 
Manchoukuo, and is waging a terrific undeclared war against 
China in an endeavor to further its position and influence there. 
Great Britain has a series of possessions girding southeastern 
and southern Asia from Hongkong through British Malaya 
and Burma to India. Here live the greater share of the British 
Empire’s “subject people” and here are rich stores of many 
valuable rawstuffs needed by the empire and by the world. 
Two other powers, the Netherlands and United States, possess 


island groups off the southeast mainland — Netherland India 
and Philippine Islands — while France controls Indo-China on 
the extreme southeast littoral of the continent. Philippine de- 
tachment from the mainland has always, as today, given United 
States interests a cdiaracler different from the other absentee 
Powers; preparations have been made recently for Philippine 
independence in 1946. U.S.S.R. penetration into Southeast Asia 
from the west and north is of great importance. Tannu Tuva, 
Outer Mongolia, and Sinkiang have been weaned away from 
the once colossal China into the Soviet fold. A moot question 
of the Orient is: “How far would communistic influences have 
penetrated Southeast Asia if the other Powers had not inter- 
fered?” 

From the geographical positions of the Great Powers in 
Southeast Asia, it is apparent that the basic problem is not one 
of border or frontier conflict, but rather, of head-on collisions 
of these great Powers as they force into China from their re- 
spective quarters — cast, west, north, and south. 
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67. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


■ AUSTRALIA, itself a continent, is a dominion in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. A paramount problem in Australia 
has been to keep out the Chinese, the Japanese, and the natives 
of Malaya and India — ^to preserve a **white Australia.’’ This 
has become a near-religion fqr the whole Australian people and 
the government. The exclusion and restrictive immigration pol- 
icy has been so strict and well enforced that today well over 
95 percent of the 7,000,000 peoples are of British birth or were 
bom of British stock within the Dominion. 

Moisture sufficiency and deficiency is of prime importance 
in conditioning the location and type of commercial production 
within Australia. Nearly half of the continent is arid. The 
great heart of the country is a desert void, incapable of agri- 
cultural or pastoral production. About a fifth of the continent 
is potential agricultural land and another two-fifths is capable 
of limited grazing development. 


In the moister eastern sections agriculture and grazing form 
a dual economy. The major crops are wheat and allied grains, 
com, potatoes, sugar (beet and cane), and citrus fruits. Inland 
slightly, where subhumid and semiarid climatic conditions pre- 
vail, agriculture disappears and large-scale stock-raising domi- 
nates. Sheep and cattle account for the greater percent of the 
country’s value of export. Australia is a great wool-producing 
country and is the world’s greatest exporter of wool. The an- 
nual dollar value of Australian wool export approximates the 
value of the United States’ raw cotton export. 

New Zealand is a self-governing dominion in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Agriculture and animal raising are 
the important industries. Recently dairy products have taken 
first place over the traditional sheep and wool in export value. 
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51, 55. 55 
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Donbas, U.S.S.R., 58. 58 
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Dover, England, 31, 34, 41 
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Dutch Guiana; see Surinam 
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Edinburgh, Scotland, 34, 41 
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Essen, Germany, 34, 35, 36, 45 
Estonia, 29, 32, 56, 56 
Estonian language, 30, 30 
Ethiopia, 5, 5, 7, 49, 49. 55, 55 
Eupen, Germany, 31L 55, 44, 44, 45 
Euphrates River, 59 
Europe, 1, 1, 3, 5. 6, 8, 11, 12, 17, 
26, 29, 29, 38, 41, 45, 49, 50, 56, 
57, 58, 65 
Danul^, 36, 36 
Germany over, 46, 46 
“hot spots,” 32, 32 
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war dress, 31, 31 
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Fa&baiika, Alaska, 20 

Falkland Islands, IJ, 42 

Faauiciisui, Cyprus, 31, 39, 39, 43 

Fanning Island, 19, 42 

Faraira Oasis, Egypt, SS 

Far East, 1, 7, 9, 19, 23, 35, 66, 66 

Federated Malay States, 65, 65 

Fernando Po, 54 
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Fiji Islands, 10, 42 

Finland, 29, 32, 33, 33, 56, 56, 57 

Finland, Gulf of, 33, 56 

Finniah language, 30, 30 
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Firth of ayde, 34, 41 

Firth of Forth, 41 

Flame, Italy, 40, 48 
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Flemish language, 30, 30 

Flint Idand, S 

Florence, Italy, 48 

Flores Idand, 65 

Florida, U. S., 13, 13 

Florida, Straits of, 23, 23 

Florida Keys, 23 

Flushing, Netherlands, 35 

Focsani, Rumania, 40 

Foochow, China, 62 

Formosa, 64 

Fort Elrie, Ontario, 27 

Fort Kamehamena, Hawaii, 21 

Fort Yukon, Alaska, 20 

France, 5, 6, 7, 9, 9, 11, 11, 13, 23, 

29, 29, 32, 34, 34, 35, 35, 39, 39, 

41, 44, 45, 45, 46, 48, 50, 50, 51, 

51, 52, 52, 53, 55, 59, 62, 66 
Frankfurt, Germany, 34, 36, 45 
Franklin, Canada, 28 
Fr€»etown, Sierra Leone, 11, 43 
Frdjus Pass, Franoe, 35 

French Empire, 2, 5, 9, 10, 52, 52, 

53, 53 

French Equatorial Africa, 11, SI, 

52, 52, 53, 54, *55 
French Guiana; see Inini 
French Indo-Cbina, 5, 5, 7, 10, 52, 

52. 53, 60, 62, 62, 65. 65, 66, 66 
FVendi lam uaga, 30, 39 


French Moftmoo, 11, 39, 51, 52, 53, 

54, 55 

French Somaliland, 51, 51, 52, 54, 

55, 59 

French West Africa, 11, 51, 52, 52, 

53, 54, 55 
Frigate Island, 21 
Fukien, China, 62 
Fukuoka, Japan, 63 
Fuahun, Manchoukuo, 61 
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Gadsden Purchase, 13, 13 

Gaelic language, 30, 30 

Galdpagos Islands, 10, 11 

Galati, Rumania, 36, 40 

Galilee, Lake of, 59 

Gallipoli, Turkey, 39 

Gambia, 11, 42, 54, 55 

Gambia Island, 21 

Gambler Islands, 52 

Ganges River, 60 

Gardner Island, 21 

Garonne River, SO 

Catun, Panama, 22 

Gatun, Lake, 22 

Gavle, Sweden, 33 

Gasa, Palestine. 59 

Gd^ia, Ger^y, 31, 33, 38, 45 

Geneva, Switserland, 35, 36 

Geneva, Lake, 35 

Genoa, Italy, 31, 35, 36, 39, 48 

Georgia, U. S., 13. 13, 16 

Georgian Bay, 27 

Georgian S.S.R., 57, 57 

German East Africa, 47, 47, 54, 55 

German Empire, 2, 9, 47, 47 

^rman language, 30, 30 

German Southwest Africa, 47, 47, 

54, 55 

Germany, 5, 6, 7, 9, 9, 11, 11, 12, 
15, 19, 20, 29, 29, 32, S3, S3, S4, 
34, 35, 36, 36, 37, 37, 33, 38, 39, 
40, 40, 44, 44, 45, 45, 46, 46, 47, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 

56, 57, 57, 62, 64 
Ghengis Khan, 61 
Ghent, Belgium, 34, 35 
Gibraltar, 11, 31, 39, 39, 42, 43 
Gibraltar. Strait ef, 39, 39 
Gifu, Japan, 63 


Gilbert Islands, 10, 42 
Giurgiu, Rumania, 40 
Glasgow, Scotland, 34, 41 
Gloucester, England, 34 
Goa, India, 60 
Gobi Desert, 61 
Gold Coast, 11, 42, 54, 55 
Gorky, U.S.S.R., 57, 58 
Gdte^rg, Swedw, 33 
Gottland Island, 33 
governments of the world, 4, 4 
Goyaz, Brazil, 26 
Gracias 4 Dios, Nicar^ua, 23 
Gran Chaco, S. Asserica, 5, 5, 25 
Grand Cayman, 23, 42 
Grand Island, 27 
Grass River Lock, 27 
Graz, Germany, 40 
Great Australian Bight, 67 
Great Bear Lake, 28 
Great foitain, 6, 7, 9, 9, 10, 11, 11, 
12, 13, IS, 19, 20, 23, 28, 29, 29, 
32, 33, 34, 34. 35. 39, 40, 41, 41, 
42, 42. 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 
SO, 51, 53, 54, 55, 59, 60, 62, 63, 
65, 66 

Great Com Island, 19, 22, 23 
Great Khtngan Mts., 61 
Great Lakes, 17 

Great Lakes Inland Waterway, 27, 
27, 28 

Great Slave Lake, 28 
Great WaU, China, 61 
Greece, 29, 36, 39, 39, 40, 40, 56 
Greek language, 30, 30 
Greenland, 1, 11, 23 
Grenada, 23, 42 
Grenoble, France, 35 
Greytown, Nicaragua 22, 23 
Groningen, Netherlands, 34, 35 
Guadalajara, Mexico, 24 
Guadeloupe, 23, 52 
Guad^oupe-Hidalgo Treaty, 13 
Guam, 10, 10, 19, 19, 21, 21, 64, 66 
Guantanamo Bay, 11, 19, 23, 23 
Guatemala, 11, 12, 23, 24 
Guayamo, Puerto Rico, 22 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, 25 
Guinea, 1 

Guinea, GuH of, 54 
Gulf Coast, 7 

Gwadar, Baludbisun, 59, 69 
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Hainan, China, 5, 5, 62, 64, 66 
Haiphol^(, Fr. Indo-China, 62 
Haiti, 11, 12, 19, 19, 23, 23 
Hakodate, Japan, 63 
Haifa, Ai^o-Egyptian Sudan, 55 
Halifax, f^va S^tia, 11, 23, 43 
Hamamauu, Japan, 63 
Hamburg, Germany, 31, 33, 34, 45 
Hamilton, Canada, 27 
Hangchow, China, 62 
Hango, Finland, 31, 32, 33, 33, 56 
Hankow, China, 62 
Hanoi, Fr. Indo-China, 62, 62, 65. 
66 

Hanover, Gernuuiy, 34 
Harbin, Manchoukuo, 61 
Harlingen, Netherlands, 35 
Harwich. Inland, 31, 41 
Hasa, Arabia, 59, 59 
Havana, Cuba, 12, 23, 23 
Hawaii, 21 

Hawaiian Islands, 10, 10, 19, 19, 

20 , 21 , 21 

Heard Island, 42, 52 
Hebrides, 41 
Hebron, Palestine, 59 
Hejaz, Arabia, 59 
Holder, Netherlands, 35 
Helgoland, 31, 33, 45 
Helmand Lake, 60 
Helsinki, Finland, 33 
Helwan, Egypt, 39 
Henderson liJand, 42 
Hermes Reef, 21 
Herodotus, 55 
Hiekam Field, 21 
Hindus, 60 
Hiroshima, Japan, 63 
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Hong Kong, China, 5, S, 10, 42, 43, 
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S onahu, Japan, 63, 64, 64 
Opel, China, 62 
Horten, Norway, 33 
“hot apota“ of world, 5, 5 
of Europe, 32 32 
Howland Uand, 19, 19 
Hainking, China, 61 
Hudaon ^y, 28 
Hudson River, 27, 27 
Hull, Eiuland, 31, 34, 41 
Hunan, C^ina, 62 
Hungarian language, 30, 30 
Hungary, 29, 32, 36, 36, 37, 39, 40, 
40, 45, 48, 56, 61 
Hupei, China, 62 
Huron, Lake, 13, 27, 27, 28 
Hwang’Ho, 61, 62, 62, 66 
Hyderabadi, India, 60 
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Idaho, U. S., 13 
llan, Manchoukuo, 61 
Illinois, U. S., 13, 16, 27 
immigration to U. S., 15, 15 
Imroa, 40 

India, 1, /, 5, 5, 10, 42, 43, 57, 59, 
60, 60, 62, 65, 66, 66 
India Act (1935), 60 
Indiana, U. S., 13, 14, 16, 27 
Indian Ocean, 9, 9, 10, 11, 54, 55, 
65, 65, 67 

Indians in IJ. S., 15, 15 
Indo>China, French, 5, 5, 7, 10, 52, 
52, S3, 60, 62, 62, 65, 65, 66, 66 
Indus River, 60 
industrial regions of U. S., 17 
industries in U. S., 17, 17 
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Pressburg, Germany, 32 
Preston, England, 34, 41 
Pretoria, Union of S. A., 54 
Pribilof Islands, 20, 20 
Prince Edward Island, Canada, 28 
Prince Edward Island, Indian 
Ocean, 42, 52 
Prilep, Yugoslavia, 40 
Progreso, Mexico, 23 
Prussia, 29, 38, 38, 44 
Puebla, Mexico, 24 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 23 
Puerto Rico, 11, 19, 19, 22, 22, 23, 
23 

Pulantien, Manchoukuo, 61 
Punjab, India, 60 
Puntarenas, Costa Rica, 22 
Putumayo River, 25, 25 


Q 



Rangoon, Burma, 43, 60, 66 
Rat Islands, 20 

raw*material deficiencies of U. S., 
18, 18 

Recife, Brazil, 26 
Red Sea, 39, 39, 54, 55, 59 
Reggio di Calal^ia, Italy, 48 
rell|doas of India, 60 
Retnd, France, 35 
Reunion Islands, 52 
Reynaud, Paul, 51 
Rh^ms, France, 34, 35, SO 
Rhine River, 35, 36, 45, 59 



RImm 1« Uland, IS, 13, 17 
Rhodes, 31, 39, 40, 49 
Rhodesia; see Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia 
Rhonda, Wales, 41 
Rhone River, 50 
Ribbentrop, Joachim von, 38, 56 
Rica, Latvia, U.S.S.R^ 33, 56 
Rio de Janeiro, Brasil, 12, 26 
Rio de la Plata, 25, 26, 26 
Rio de Oro, 11, 54, 55 
Rio Grande, 13, 24, 24 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil, 26 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, 26 
Rio Muni, 11, 54 
Riyadh, Arabia, 59 
R<M>inson Bay Lock, 27 
Rochefort, France, 31, 50 
Rochester, N. 27 
Rockhampton, Australia, 67 
Rocdcy Mts., 6, 17 
Rocroi, France, 35 
Roman, Rumania, 40 
Rome, Italy, 39, ^ 

Rome-Berlin Axis, 44, 46 
Rosario, Arcentina, 26 
Rose Island, 20 
Ross Dependency, 42 
Rostov, tJ.S^.R., 56, 57, 58 
Rosyth, Scotland, 31, 41 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, 34, 35, 36 
Roubaix, France, 50 
Rouen, France, 34, 50 
Ruanda-Urundi, B^. Conco, 5, 5, 47 
rubber, location of, 18 
rubber and petroleum of world, 7, 
7 

Rudolf, Lake, 54 
Ruhr, 6, 6 

Rukhlovo, U.S.S.R., 57, 61 
Romania, 7, 7, 29, 36, 36, 37, 37, 
39, 40, 40, 45, 56, 56, 57 
Rumanian languase, 30, 30 
Rosehuk, Bulgaria, 36, 40 
Russia, 19, 29, 29, 37, 38, 38, 40, 
56, 58, 61, 62, 64 
Rusiian language, 30, 30 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic, 57, 57 

Rttsso-ChinM Mongolian Treaty, 
62 

Russo-Japanese War, 61, 62, 64 


Rttthenia, 38, 36, 36, 37, 37 
Ryhachi Peninsula, ^ 33 
Ryojun, Kwantung, 10, 61, 64, 66 
Ryu Kyu Islands, 64, 64 

/ 

S 

Saar, Germany, 6, 32, 44, 44, 45, 46 
Saar River, 35 

Saarbrticken, Germany, 34, 35, 45 
Saghalin Islanc^ 5, 5, 57 
inaw, Michigan, 27 
ara Desert, 55 
Saigon, Fr. Indo-China, 10, 53, 65, 
66 

St. Bernard Pass, 35, 48 
St. Christopher, 23 
St. Clair, L^e, 27, 27 
St. Clair River, 27, 27 
St. Croix Island 22, 23, 23 
St. Die, France, 34 
St. £tienne, France, 50 
St. Francis, Lake, 27 
St. George Channel, 41 
St. Helena, 11, 42, 43 
St. John's, Newfoundland, 28 
St. Johns Island, 22 
St. Lawrence Dmp Waterway and 
Hydroelectric Develoinnent, 27, 
28 

St. Lawrence Island, 20 
St. Lawrence River, 27, 27, 28 
St. Lucia Island, 11, 23, 42 
St. Martin, 23 
St. Mary's River, 27, 27 
St. Michel, Alaska, 20 
St. Nazaire, France, 50 
St. Paul Island, 52 
St. Pierre Island, 52 
St. Quentin, France, 34, 35 
St. Raphael, France, 31, 39, 50 
St. Regis, N. Y., 27 
St. Thomas, 11, 19, 22, 22, 23, 23 
St. Vincent, 23 
Sakai, Japan, 63 
Salford, England, 41 
Salisbury, Union of S. A., 54 
Salvador, 11, 12, 23, 24 
Samar, ^dippine Is., 21 
Samoa Islands, 42, 47 
Samoa Islands (U. S.), 10, 19, i9, 
20 , 20 


San C r istoba l , Venezuela, 25 
San Diego, California, 10, 19 
San Fernando, Philippine Is., 21 
San Francisco, California, 10, 12, 
19, 20 

San Josd, Costa Rica, 24 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, 11, 19, 22, 
23 

San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 24 
San Salvador, Salvador, 24 
Sand Island, 21 
Santa Catharina, Brazil, 26 
Santa Cruz Islands, 42 
Santa F4, Argentina, 26 
Santa Marta, Colombia, 25 
Santiago, Chile, 26 
Santiago de Cuba, Cuba, 23 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Repub- 
lic, 11, 23, 23 
Santos, Bra^, 26 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, 26 
Sao Salvador, Brazil, 26 
Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, 40 
Sarawak, Borneo, 42, 65, 66 
Sardinia, 29, 39, 48 
Sarnia, Ontario, 27 
Sasebo, Japan, 10, 63, 66 
Saskatchewan, Canad^ 28 
Satu Mare, Hungary, 36, 40 
Saudi Arabia, 5, 59, 59 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 27, 28 
Savana Island, 22 
Scapa Flow, 3i, 34, 41 
Schelde River, 32, 35, 35 
Schenectady, N. Y., 27 
Schleswig, 32, 44, 44 
Scotland, 34, 41 
sea lanes of world, 8, 8 
Seattle, Washington, 10, 10, 19 
Sedan, France, 34, ^ 

Seine River, 35, 50 
Semip^atinsk, U.S.S.R., 57 
Sendai, Japan, 63 
Sennar, A.-E. Sudan, 55 
Serbia, 29, 37, 37, 56 
Serbo-Croat language, 30, 30 
Serbs, 37, 37 
Sergipe, Brazil, 26 
S6te, France, ^ 

Sevastopol, UJ5.S.R., 3i, 39, 56, 57 
Sewa^ .Aiaaka, 20 
Seychelle Islands, 42, 48 


Daaert, 61 

Shanghai, China, 62, 62, 66 
Shansi, China, 

Shantung, China, 62 
Shatt el Arab, 59 
Sheffield, England, 34, 41 
Shensi, China, 62 
Shetland Islands, 31 
^likoku, Japan, 63, 64, 64 
Shimonoseki, Japan, 10, 63, 66 
Shimonoseki, Ti^ty of, 62 
Shinka, Japan, 10, 63, 64, 66 
Shinkai, Chosen, 10, 63, 64, 66 
Shizuoka, Japan, 63 
Shufu, Sinkiang, 61 
^ushtar, Iran, 59 
Siam, 5, 60, 65; see aUo Thai 
Siam, Gulf of, 65 
Sian, 62 

SiUtria, 57, 57, 58, 58, 61 
Sibiu, Rumania, 40 
^buyan Sea, 21 
SicUy, 29, 39, 39, 48 
Sierra Leone, 11, 42, 54, 55 
Sierra Nevada Mts., 17 
Sikang, China, 62 
Si KUang, 62, 62, 66 
Sikkim, India, 60 
Silesia, 37, 38, 44, 44, 45 
silk, location of, 18 
Simonstown, Union of S. A*« 11» 43 
Simplon Pass, Switzerland, 35 
Sind, Bombay, 60 
Singapore, Straiu Settlements, 10, 
10, 42, 43, 65, 65, 66 
Singapore Island, 65, 65 
Sikang, 5, 5, 57, 60, 61, 61, 62, 
62, 66, 66 

Sino-Japanese War, 62 
Sitka, Alaska, 20, 20 
Siwa Oasis, Egypt, 55 
Skagerrak, 33, 34 
Skagway, Alaska, 20 
Skoplj6, Yugoslavia, 36, 40 
Slavs, 37, 37 

Slovakia, 36, 36, 37, 44, 44, 46 
Slovak language, 30, 30 
Slovaks, 37 

Slovene language, 30, 30 
Slovenes, 37, 37 
Society Islands, 10, 52 
Soootnm 42 
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SomnlMiwm, Nath. India, 65 
Soeraliaja, Java, 65, 66 
Sofia, lAilaaiia, 56, 40 
SoiMona, France, 56, 55 
Solomon Islands, 10, 42 
Somaliland ; see French, Italian, 
and British Somaliland 
Somme River, 55 
SocNshow, China,. 62 
Soo Locks, 27, 27 
Soulanges, Quebec, 27 
South America, 7, 11, 11, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 25, 26, 35 
Southampton, England, 34, 41 
South Australia, 67 
South CaroUna, U. S., 13, 13, 16 
South Dakota, U. S., 13, 16 
Southeast Pt., Christmas L, 20 
Southern Rhodesia, Union of S. A., 
42,54,55 

South Georgia Island, 42 
South Graham Island, 42 
Sooth Manchurian Railway, 61, 61 
South Sandwich Islands, 42 
South Sea Islands, 52 
South Seas, 9, 20 
South Shetland Islands, 42 
South West Africa, Union of S. A^ 
5, 5, 42, 54, 55 
Soya Strait, 63 

Spain, 6, 11, 13, 19, 21, 23, 25, 29, 
59, SO 

Spanish-American War, 19, 21, 22, 
23 

Spanish Empire, 2 
Spanish Guinea, 55 
Spanish language, 30, 30 
Spanish Morocco, 39, 59, 54, 55 
Speaia, Italy, 31, 35, 39, 48 
Spice Islands; see Moluccas 
Spratly Islands, 5, 5, 64 
Srendi Peninsula, 32, 33 
Stalin, Joseph, 36 
Stalingrad, U.S.S.R^ 57, 58 
Stalino, U.S.S.R., 58 
ScaUnsk, U.S^Jl^ 61 
Stanley. Falkland Is., 11, 43 
Stars Zagora, Bulgaria, 56, 40 
Starbuck Island, 42 
Stavanger, Norway, 33, 34 
Stettin, Germany, 33, 34, 45 
Sted^holm, Sweden, 55 


Stoke, England, 54, 41 

Strasbourg, France, 54, 55, SO 

Straits Smlemenu, 65, 65 

Stuttgart, Germany, 55 

Sucre, Bolivia, 25 

Sudetenland, 57, 44, 44, 46 

Sues, Egirpt, 59, 43 

Sues, Gulf of, 59 

Sues, Isthmus, 39 

Sues Canal, 27, 39, 59, 49, 55, 59 

Suiyuan, China, 62 

Sulfur, Bombay, 60 

Sulu Archipelago, 21 

Sulu Sea, 21 

Siunatra, Noth. India, 7, 65, 66 
Summer Bay, 20 
Sunderland England, 54, 41 
Sungari River, 61 
Supmior, Lake, 6, 6, 27, 27, 25 
Surat, Bombay, 42 
Surinam, 11, 25, 26, 35 
Svalbard Islands, 57 
Sverdlovsk, U.S.S.R., 57, 58 
Swains Island, 19, 19 
Swakopmund, Union of S. A., 54 
Swansea, WsJes, 41 
Swatow, China, 62 
Sweden, 6, 29, 32, 33, 55. 54, 41, 
45, 56, 57 

Swedish language, 30, 30 
Swinemuende, Gennany, 31, 33, 45 
Switserland, 29, 54, 35, 55, 56, 57, 
59, 45, 45 

Sydney, Australia, 10, 43, 67 
Syracuse, N. Y., 27 
Syria, 5, 59, 40, 52, 53, 57, 59, 59 
sieged, Hungary, 36, 40 

T 

Tabria, Iran, 59 
Tacna, Peru, 25 
Tahiti, Society Is., 52 
Taiwan, 10, 62, 64, 64, 66 
Tajik S.SJI., 57, 57 
Takamatsu, Japan, 65 
Talca, Chile, 26 
Tallinn, UJ5.S.R,, 33, 56 
Tamerlane, 61 
Tampico, Mexico, 24 
Tana, Lake, 55 

Tanganyika, 5, 5, 42, 47, 54, 55, 55 


Tanganyika, Lake, 54 
Tangier, 59 

Tannu Tuva, 5, 5, 57, 61, 61, 62, 

66 , 66 

Tanta, Enrpt, 59 
Taonan, Manchoukuo, 61 
Taranto, Italy, 31, 39, 48 
Tfirgul-Mures, Hungary, 40 
Tarifa, Spain, 59 
Tartary, 1 
Tartary, Gulf of, 65 
Tashihchiao, Manchoukuo, 61 
Tashkent, U.S.S.R., 57. 55 
Tasmania, 42, 67 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 24 
Tehran, Iran, 59 
Tehuantepec, Bay of, 24 
Tehuantepec, Isthmus of, 22 
Tel Aviv, Palestine, 59 
Tends Pass, 55 
Tennessee, U. S., 13 
territorial expansion of U. S., 13, 
13 

Teschen, Poland, 56, 37, 57, 38, 55, 
45, 45 

Texas, U. S., 7, 13, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
50 

Thai, 5, 60, 62, 65, 65, 66 
Thai, India, 60 
Thes^onika, Greece, 40 
Thousand Islands, 27 
Three Rivers, 27 
Tibbetu Pt., N. Y., 27 
Tibet, 5, 5, 42, 57, 60, 61, 62, 62, 
65, 66 

Tientsin, China, 61, 62, 62, 66 
Tiflis, U.S.S.R., 59 
Tighina, U.S.S.R., 40 
Timris River, 59 
Tilburg, Netherlands, 55 
Timbuktu, Fr. W. Africa, 54 
Timisoara, Rumania, 56, 40 
Timor, 65 
tin, location of, 18 
Tirana, Albania, 40 
Tiraspol, U.S.S.R., 40 
Titicaca, Lake, 25 
Tobago, 25, 42 

Tobruk, Libya, 31, 39, 59, 49 
Togoland, 5, 5, 47, 47, 54, 55 
Tokyo, Japan, 65, 66 
Toledo, Ohi^ 27 


Tomsk, U.$.SJL, 57, 55 
Tonawanda, N. Y., 27 
Tonga Islands, 10, 42 
Tonkin, Fr. lndo>China, 65 
Tomio, Finland, 33 
Toronto, C4inada, 27, 25 
Torreon, Mexico, 24 
Torres Strait, 65 
Tortola, 25 
Tortuga, 23 
Toul, France, 55 
Toula, U.S.S.R., 55 
Toulon, France, 31, 35, 39, 50, 51, 
5J 

Toulouse, France, 50 
Toumai, Belgium, 35 
Tours, France, 54, 51 
Toyohashi, Japan, 65 
Transjordan, 42, 59, 59 
Trans-Siberian Railway, 57, 57, 58, 
61, 61, 62 
Transvaal, 54 

Transylvania, Rumania, 56, 40 
Trengganu, Malay States, 65 
Trentino, Italy, 45 
Trianon, Treaty of, 36 
Trier, Germany, 55 
Trieste, Italy, 31, 36, 39, 48 
Trikhala, Greece, 40 
Trinidad, 11, 23, 25, 25, 42 
Tripod Pt., Hawaiian Is., 21 
Tripoli, Ubya, 31, 39, 59, 49, 54. 
55 

Tripoli, Syria, 59, 59 
Tristan da Cunha Islands, 42 
Trondheim, Norway, 55 
Troy, N. Y., 27 
Troy, Turkey, 59, 40 
Troyes, France, ^ 

Trujillo, Honduras, 25 
Trujillo, Peru, 25 
Tsingtao, China, 62 
Tsuniga, Japan, 10, 63, 66 
Tuamotu I sl a nd s, 10, 52 
Tubuai Islands, 52 
Tucuman, Argentina, 26 
tungsten, locaticm of, 18 
Tunis, Tunisia, 59 
Tunisia, 5, 5, 59, 45, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55 

Turin, Italy, 55, 56, 45 
Turkinenian S.S.R., 57, 57 
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Turkflu* 5, 29, 36, 99, 39, 40, 40, 

56, 57, 59, 59 
Turkish Imnguage, 30, 30 
Turko-ltaliun War, 49 
Turku, Finland, 33 
Tumu-Severin, Rumania, 36, 40 
Tutuila Island, 20 

Tyrol, 45, 48 
Tyrrhenian Sea, 39, 48 

U 

Ufa, U.S.S.R., 58 
Uganda, 42, 54, 55 
Ukr^an S.S.R., 56, 57, 57, 58 
Ulan Bator Khoto, Outer Mongolia, 
61 

Ulm, Germany, 35, 36 
Umnak Island, 20 
Unalaska, Aleutian Is., 20 
Unalaska Bay, 20 
Unalaska Island, 20 
Unfederated Malay States, 65, 65 
Ungvdr, Hungary, 37, 40 
Unimak Island, ^ 

Union Islands, 42 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, 2, 5, 6. 7, 9, 9, 10, 20, 20, 26, 
29, 32, 33, 33, 36, 36, 38, 39, 
39, 40, 40, 44, 45, 45, 46, 56, 56, 

57, 57, 58, 58, 59, 60, 61, 61, 62, 
63, 63, 64, 66, 66 

Union of South Africa, 5, 11, 42, 
42, 43, 47. 54., 55, 55 
United Kingdom, 29 
United Provinces, India, 60 
United States, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 9, 24, 
24, 26, 27, 28, 35, 41, 57, 58, 64, 
65, 66, 67 

agriculture, 16, 16 
industries, 17, 17 
minorities, 15, 15 
populations, 14, 14 
possessions, 20-22, 20-22 


raw-material deficiencies, 18, 18 
territorial expansion, 13, 13 
United States Empire, 19, 19 
Ural Mts., 6, 58 
Uruguay, Ih, 12, 25, 25, 26 
Uruguay River, 25, 26 
Uskudar, Turkey, 40 
Utah, U. S., 13 
Utica, N. Y., 27 
Uzbec S.S.R., 57, 57 

V 

Valparaiso, Chile, 12, 26 
Valdez, Alaska, 20 
Valetta, Malta, 39 
Vancouver, Canada, 28 
Varna, Bulgaria, 36, 40 
Venezuela, 7, 7. 11, 12, 23, 25, 25. 
26. 43 

Venice, Italy, 31, 39, 48 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, 24 
Verdun, France, 34, 35 
Verdun Lock, 27 
Vermont, U. S., 13, 27 
Verona, Italy, 35, 48 
Versailles treaty, 5, 39, 44, 46, 47, 
55, 56 

Viborg, U.S.S.R., 33, 33 
Vichy, France, 51 
Victoria, Australia, 67 
Victoria, Lake, 54 
Vienna, Austria, 34, 36, 37, 37, 40, 
44, 45 

Vieques Island, 22 
Viipuri, U.S.S.R., 33 
Vilna, Poland, 32, 33, 56, 56 
Vimy, France, 35 
Vistula River, 45 
Virginia, U. S., 13, 13 
Virgin Islands, 19, 19, 22, 22, 23, 
23 

VIsayan Sea, 21 


Vladivostok, U.S.S.R., 57, 58, 61, 
66 

Volga River, 56, 57, 58 
Volos, Greece, 40 

W 

Wadi el Jeib, 59 
Wafangtien, Manchoukuo, 61 
Waikiki Beach, 21 
Wakayama, Japan, 63 
Wake Island, 19, 19, 21, 21, 66 
Wales, 6, 34, 41 
Walsall, England, 4i 
Walvis Bay, 42 
Wang Ching-Wei, 62 
Warsaw, Poland, 36, 38, 44, 45 
Water Island, 22 
Waterloo, Belgium, 29, 29 
Washington, U. S., 13, 15, 16 
Washington, D.C., 15 
Washington Island, 19 
Webster- Ashburton Treaty, 13 
WeUand Canal, 27, 27 
Welland River, 27 
Wellesley Province, Malay States, 
65 

Wellington, New Zealand, 67 
Welsh language, 30, 30 
Wenchow, China, 62 
Weser River, 45 
Western Australia, 67 
Western Front, 35, 35 
West Virginia, U. S., 13, 14 
Weymouth, England, 3i, 41 
wheat grown in U. 16, 16 
White Horse, Canada, 28 
Wilhelmina, Queen of the Nether- 
lands, 35 

Wilhelmshaven, Germany, 31, 33, 
34, 35, 45 

Willemstad, Curacao, 23 
Windau, Latvia, U.S.S.R., 31, 33, 
56 


Windsor, Ontario, 27, 28, 28 
Windward Passage, 23, 23 
Winnipeg, CanatU, 28 
Winnipeg, Lake, 28 
Wisconsin, U. S., 13, 27 
Wolverhampton, England, 41 
World War. 29, 37. 38, 44, 55, 59, 
64 

Wrangel Island, 57 
Wrecks, Bay of, 20 
Wyoming, U. S., 13 

Y 

Yakuuk, U.S.S.R.. 57 
Yangtze Kiang, 62, 62, 66 
Yanaon, India, 52, 60 
Yap, 66 

Yaroslav, U.S.S.R., 58 
Yawata, Japan, 63 
Yemen, Arabia, 59, 59 
Yenisei River, 57, 58 
Yingkou, Manchoukuo, 61 
Yokohama, Japan, 10, 63, 66 
Yokosuka, Japan, 10, 63, 66 
Ypres, Belgium, 35 
Yucatan Channel, 23, 23 
Yugoslavia, 29. 36, 36, 37, 37, 39, 
40, 40, 45, 48, 56 
Yukon River, 20 
Yukon Territory, Canada, 28 
Yunnan, China, 62 
Yunnanfu, China, 62 
Yurgo, U.S.S.R., 58 

Z 

Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 36. 40 
Zanzibar, 42, 54 
Zara, Yugoslavia, 31, 39, 40, 48 
Zomba, Union of S. A., 54 
Zuider Zee, Netherlands, 35 
Zwolle, Netherlands, 35 
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